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EDITOR'S PAGE 


The new president of the NYFS, Mrs. Grace L. Hudowalski, 
129 Cardinal Avenue, Albany 9, is known by almost everyone who 
is knowledgeable about York State. Before her recent retirement, 
she was travel promotion supervisor of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce. Her husband, Edward C. Hudowalski, is 
engineer in charge of the State Barge Canal system. 

Mrs. Hudowalski has been a member of the NYFS since its 
organization in 1945. She learned state lore from the best mentors 
in the field, Louis C. Jones and Harold W. Thompson. And she 
possesses a wide understanding which she has gleaned for herself 
in her travels and investigations. Through her speaking and 
writing, she has introduced many persons to the lore of the 
State and especially of the Adirondack country. She is particular- 


ly interested in folklore with an “it happened here’ angle. 


She brings many fascinating experiences to her new office in 
the NYFS. Not the least of these is her distinction of being the 
first woman on record to have scaled the forty-six Adirondack 
mountains which are 4,000 feet or more in elevation. She is the 
ninth known person to have climbed all peaks, and since her 
initial ascent she has scaled each one at least twice. 

Commendations are in order to the NYFS for having claimed 
so excellent a president. Already we can see new heights ahead 
for the Society! 


It all started when Alfred B. Rollins, Jr., professor of romance 
philosophy at the SUCE, New Paltz, said that York State folk- 
lorists had been missing rich lore veins just beyond the ken of 
their horn-rimmed glasses. And to prove it, he wrote an article 
for the last issue on the topic of “College Folklore.” In this 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 309 





QUAKER CAMPUS LORE 


MAURICE A. MOOK 


United States is Haverford College (founded in 1833 as 
Haverford School), and it may be for this reason that more 
folklore seems to adhere to this Friends’ college than to any other 
in the country. There have also been a number of competent and 


Te oldest Quaker institution of higher education in the 


colorful persons on the Haverford staff, with several anecdotes 
associated with each of them. 

One of the College’s most sprightly Presidents was Isaac Sharp- 
less, whose alert and resilient mind and frequent thrusts of humor 
repeatedly belied his name. Haverford has always been a men’s 


school, and Isaac, fortunately, had a perceptive and sympathetic 


understanding of young men. When some Haverford students 
once succeeded in escorting a donkey to the top floor of the men’s 
residence hall, Isaac announced that “‘the college stables are always 
free if some students need special quarters for the entertainment 
of their closest friends.” 

During another playful session at the men’s dormitory one 
student chased another named Justice, and in the course of the 
ensuing fray a window was broken. Isaac billed the culprit for 
the broken glass, itemizing it as an indebtedness incurred “In 
Pursuit of Justice.” 


Another prank involved a larger group of students who bor- 
rowed a cigar-store Indian from a neighboring storekeeper. They 
brought it to the campus where they deployed it so that Isaac 
would be sure to see it. He saw it all right, but said nothing for 
several days, finally suggesting at student assembly (or “Col- 
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lection,” as it is called at some Quaker schools) that “if our play- 
ful heathens have finished their pagan rites, I think they might 
now remove their idolatrous image.” 

At midweek meeting the assembled students were distracted 
by noise workmen were making while repairing the meetinghouse 
roof. President Sharpless left Meeting and the noise stopped, but 
as soon as he returned the disturbance resumed, louder than ever. 
Whereupon Professor Allen Thomas arose to announce his text: 
“I am doing a great work, and I cannot come down.” 


When a group of seniors went to President Sharpless for sug- 
gestions as to a class motto, paraphrasing a verse from one of the 
Gospels he said, “How about ‘An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh a sign, and none has been given it’?” 


One of the funniest, and also one of the most frequently-heard 
Quaker jokes, concerns Isaac Sharpless and his gardener, rather 
than Isaac and his students. It is an anecdote that has been ascribed 
both to Isaac and to his father, and probably, in fact, originated 
with the older gentleman. It is too good, however, to be omitted. 


The old Irish gardener asked Isaac about joining the Society of 
Friends. Isaac asked: “Has thee consulted thy priest? This is a 
serious decision for thee, and thee should get some help in the 


a” 66 


matter.” “No, sir, I have not asked the priest. But my mind’s made 
up. I have been watching you Quakers for many years. You're a 
God-fearing, money-making people, an’ I'd like to be one of you.” 

Rufus M. Jones, long-time Professor of Philosophy at Haver- 
ford, was an inimitable story-teller whose repertoire seemed inex- 
haustible. Many anecdotes, some of which he first told himself, 
have come to be associated with him. He was a favored speaker at 
College Meeting, so favored, in fact, that one faithful but deaf 
colleague did him the signal honor of connecting his hearing aid 
only when Rufus arose of speak. For some, however, Rufus’ min- 
istry was too liberal. Feeling sure that Rufus would speak in Meet- 
ing, as he usually did, a conservative member once prayed: “Oh, 
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Lord, we know that we are about to hear some things that just 
aren’t true.” Others felt that he sometimes spoke over the heads 
of his hearers, which once led a Quakeress to announce, right in 
Meeting, shortly after Rufus had finished speaking, that “Jesus 
said, ‘Feed my lambs,’ not my giraffes.” 


He was usually listened to with respect, however, and he was 
often asked to speak off-campus. One evening, after a talk on Pales- 
tine to a group of rural Friends, the chairman arose to say: “Well, 
Friends, this evening our Friend has told us about the Holy Land. 
We have learned a lot. I have, anyway. For instance, I always 
thought Dan and Beersheba was man and wife, just like Sodom 
and Gomorrah. But now I know better.” 


One of the most frequently-heard anecdotes concerning Rufus 
is one that he must have first told himself, unless it is entirely 
apocryphal, for it has to do with a private tete-a-tete he had with 
a visiting English Friend. English Friends who come to this coun- 
try frequently visit the Haverford campus, on the edge of which 
the Jones family lived for many years. When Friend Edward 
Grubb visited Haverford, he stayed with his good friend Rufus 
and his family. Each evening, as Friend Edward retired, he placed 
his shoes in front of his bedroom door, to be polished by the 
servant, as is done in England. There were no servants in the 
Jones family, so Rufus cleaned the shoes himself. When Edward 
left he gave Rufus a dollar bill, asking, “Will thee give this to 


the boy who cleans the boots?” Rufus took the money and put 
it in his pocket, saying, ““Thank thee; I will see to it that he 
promptly gets it.” 


Not all Haverford anecdotes are credited to Isaac Sharpless 
and Rufus Jones, however. There is the memorable occasion in 
midweek Meeting when Pliny Chase arose from the “facing 
bench” to intone loudly, “Awake, thou that sleepest.”” That he, as 
Quakers say, “spoke to the condition” of some in the room is at- 
tested to by the fact that several boys in the back row nearly fell 
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off their seats in their sudden response to his single-sentence ser- 
mon. Another Haverford Chase-Thomas this time—is also well 
remembered for a cryptic observation. On hearing that a prom- 
inent American Friend had said in Meeting that he hadn’t sinned 
for fifteen years, Thomas retorted, “But he did then, didn’t he?” 

Another popular Haverford anecdote derives from Gilbert 
White, who assumed the presidency of Haverford as a young man 
fresh from the Middle West. His administration was distinguished 
not only by the vision he brought to the office, but also by the fact 
that he was recruited from Middle Western Friends to be presi- 
dent of an eastern Quaker College. Non-Quaker readers must here 
be told that American Quakers are divided between those who 
worship in silence and those whose manner of worship is more 
like the programmed pattern of most other Protestant churches. 
Quakers in the vicinity of Philadelphia have ‘“unprogrammed 
meetings,” while “programmed meeting Friends” are more charac- 
teristic of the Middle West. There is a still discernible ‘“‘conscious- 
ness of kind” feeling separating these two geographical groups. 
This is evidenced by the statement ascribed to Gilbert White, who 
is supposed to have said, shortly after becoming president at 
Haverford, that he had heard back home that Pennsylvania 
Friends believe in “the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the neighborhood of Philadelphia.” 


II 


If one may be permitted to judge from the number of anec- 
dotes associated with Swarthmore College, life has been less color- 
ful there than at Haverford. Readers may ascribe this either to 
the fact that Swarthmore is not as old and, therefore, is not as 
rich in lore; or to the fact that Swarthmore is coeducational, 
whereas Haverford is not, and that Swarthmoreans may, there- 
fore, be more circumspect in their campus conduct. At any rate, 
I have heard fewer stories associated with Swarthmore, and most 
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of those I can now remember have to do with teachers and mem- 
bers of the administrative staff, rather than with students. 

One of the best, and a characteristically Quakerish anecdote, 
concerns Frank Aydelotte when he became president of Swarth- 
more. He was not then a Friend, nor did he yet know of the 
guarded speech and placid reactions of certain staunch Friends. 
One of his first acts as president of the college was to receive an 
unrestricted contribution of $100,000. He was elated and could 
hardly wait to tell the good news to his Board of Managers. When 
they next met he made the announcement, expecting, of course, an 
enthusiastic acceptance of the gift. But his announcement was met 
by a long period of deep silence. At length one member of the 
Board said that he “personally could see no reason why we should 
not accept the gift.” The other members calmly deliberated and 
finally agreed that the money came from an unimpeachable source 
and that it would, therefore, be all right to accept it. 


Dr. William I. Hull was for a long time Professor of Quaker 
History at Swarthmore. He was a calm and peaceful, but a some- 
what preoccupied, scholarly person. One day as he was driving 
his car to Philadelphia he passed a traffic officer’s stop signal. The 
officer waved him to the curb and loudly demanded, ‘Where do 
ya think ya’re going?” Dr. Hull quietly answered, ‘Friend, I never 
saw thy sign, nor did I hear thy whistle.” Confused by the Quaker- 
ly pronouns, the officer permitted the professor to proceed. Some 
versions of the story say the officer said, “Will you please just 
quietly get the hell out of here?” 

Another anecdote also involves a Swarthmore professor, as well 
as ignorance of Friendly folkways. Some Friends who are faithful 
to the historic folkways of the Society still have silent grace before 
each meal. But the Methodist minister that Swarthmore’s Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes brought home for lunch one day did not know 
of this practice. The minister mistook Dr. Holmes’ bowed head 
as an invitation for grace after the manner of some Methodists. 
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The Holmes children were rather amused and tittered a bit as the 
minister launched into a meticulously articulate, euphonious, and 
generous blessing. When Mrs. Holmes later mildly admonished 
the boys, their answer was “But, Mother, that man talked right 
through our silence.” 

Still another campus anecdote involves Dean Meteer and a 
freshman of the class of 1913. When this boy arrived at the cam- 
pus, he knew little about the ways of Friends. He did not know 
that they seldom proselytized and he had decided that, if asked, he 
was going to take his time in deciding whether to join the Society 
of Friends. Dean Meteer, who was naturally solicitous as to the 
adjustment first-year students were making to college life, happen- 
ed to see this student shortly after fraternity rushing week. “Well, 
young man, has thee yet made friends here?” the Dean asked. ‘“‘Oh, 
no, Dean Meteer,” the boy hurriedly answered, “I’m a Presby- 
terian.” 


Ill 


It would hardly be accurate to call Pendle Hill at Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania, a Quaker College, for although it offers courses in 
religious and social studies, it neither accords academic credit for 
courses nor confers degrees. It has, however, a beautiful campus, 
and is a religiously-centered educational community with dormi- 
tories, lectures, courses of study, and a fine fellowship of serious, 
seeking adults. Although only three decades old, having been 
founded in 1930, it has already accumulated a considerable body 
of anecdotal lore. For years its Co-Directors were Howard and 
Anna Brinton, both of whom have an engaging sense of humor. 
As the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of George 
Fox (who died in 1691) approached, Howard and Anna felt that 
it would be appropriate to commemorate the death of the founder 
of Quakerism. They had, however, forgotten the exact day of Fox’s 
death and Henry Cadbury, then Professor of Divinity at Harvard 
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University and a frequent visitor at Pendle Hill, said he would 
look it up and let them know. A few days later a Western Union 
employee phoned the Brintons, stating that he had a telegram for 
them bringing the sad news of the death of a relative or friend. 
Howard Brinton says that he braced himself for the shock, but 
the message was that “George Fox died on January 13. (Signed) 
Henry Cadbury.” 


On another occasion a national magazine decided to do an 
article on Pendle Hill. One of its representatives phoned Howard 
Brinton asking him to “have George Fox ready to have his picture 
taken at two o’clock this afternoon.” 


During the war Pendle Hill sponsored a series of “austerity 
suppers,” for which Friends paid for a regular meal, but ate spar- 
ingly, with the money thus saved going to the American Friends 
Service Committee for its relief work abroad. The entire menu 
one evening consisted of two soda crackers washed down by a 


single dish of rather thin soup. Certain Friends were a little 
concerned as to how a particular Friend, noted both for his wit 
and his courtesy, would comment upon the occasion. At the end 
of the meal he turned to his host and said, “That soup was salted 
just perfectly.” 


IV 


Westtown School at Westtown, Pennsylvania, twenty-some 
miles west of Philadelphia, is a boarding school under the care of 
Friends. It was founded in 1799. An excellent history of the 
school, covering nearly a century and a half of its growth, is an 
interesting source of anecdotes involving both its students and its 
staff. One of these stories involves Isaac Sharpless, who, as we have 
seen, later became president of Haverford College. Isaac used to 
like to relate that, when as a young man he applied to teach at 
Westtown, he was notified that he had been “appointed because 
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it had been impossible to find a really competent person.” Isaac 
understood the note, for he well knew that certain nineteenth- 
century Friends were rather forthright—even blunt— in their con- 
cern to tell the truth and nothing but the truth on all occasions 
and under all circumstances. 


A later story also involves hiring a Westtown teacher. This 
young man was a birthright Friend, but it was felt by some that 
he dressed a bit gay, and, besides, he was known occasionally to 
attend the theatre in Philadelphia—a practice then strongly dis- 
approved of by many “weighty and seasoned” Friends. He was 
interviewed by the Headmaster of Westtown, who was rather 
taken by the young man’s earnest commitment to teaching. “There 
is one thing, however,’ the Headmaster said, “that we will have 
to consider before hiring thee; there is something we will have to 
ask thee to do.” The applicant said, “I suppose Westtown will 
want me to give up the theatre.” “No, that is not it,” was the reply. 
“We will, however, have to ask thee to shave thy mustache.” 


Westtown has always been a co-educational school, but boys 
live at one end of the main building and girls at the other. There 
are still strict regulations as to areas free to boys, to girls, to both, 
or to neither. On one occasion a boy was discovered “off bounds” 
by a teacher. “Good Lord!” exclaimed the surprised and frighten- 
ed boy. “No,” came the answer, “merely one of his humblest 
servants.” 


Zebedee Haines was Superintendent at Westtown from 1891 
to 1896, a period when only the children of Friends were admitted 
as students. He was asked whether Heaven also was only for 
Friends. “No,” he slowly replied, “it wouldn’t pay to keep the 
place open if only Friends were allowed up there.” Forty years 
later, during the Depression, some Friends’ schools were not as 
“select” in their admissions policy. “Perhaps the non-Friends at 
our schools are the lump that needs to be leavened,” said some. 
Or “the geese that lay the golden eggs,” said others. 
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Letters written by Westtown students were formerly read by 
school authorities before they were posted. Copies were made of 
some of these which are still on file in the school’s historical col- 
lection. One of these, written by a girl after her first few weeks at 
Westtown, makes the following confession: “I am tired of being 
a paggon. I want to be a Quacker.” Spelling and penmanship were 
then emphasized at Westtown, but this eager “‘scholar’’ was, of 
course, a recent matriculant. 


This girl was not a “Quacker” because one parent was a non- 
Friend and to be a “birthright” Friend in the old days in some 
Meetings both parents had to be members of the Society. The same 
Situation was true of the author of the following sentences, ex- 
cerpted from an “essay in English” at an English Friends’ school. 
Although her history is somewhat garbled, at least the English 
student’s spelling is superior to that of her American sister. She 
wrote that “Quakers were invented by Oliver Cromwell in the 


Middle Ages. They are a quiet people. They will not fight. They 
never even answer back. My father is a Quaker, but my mother 
is not.” 


Another who has written “essays in English” is Janet Whit- 
ney, the Quaker author, who lived for years at Westtown, where 
her husband taught art. One mid-Summer afternoon she hurried 
to a reception for a few Quaker guests. Arriving hot and thirsty, 
she said to an attendant, “Can I get a drink here?” “Oh, my no, 
ma’am” was the answer. “Not here. And you know these pious 
people don’t even seem to miss it.” 


Folklore is still in the making at Westtown (as, of course, 
everywhere else). Not long ago the parents of a newly-enrolled 
Westtown girl arranged for her to have her own checking account 
at a bank in nearby West Chester. Girl students at Westtown are 
permitted several short Saturday shopping trips to West Chester 
each term. On one of these the girl tried to cash her first check. 
After a quick look at her Westtown address, the store clerk asked, 
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“What denomination?” “Quaker,” she said, and the check was 
promptly cashed. 

No one, of course, knows what anecdote will be next to emerge 
from Westtown or from any other school. For folklore is still in 
the making on our campuses and in our classrooms throughout 
the land. And it will continue to be found—as long as children 


learn, their elders teach, and folk are folk-like—which is to say 


human—in their relations to each other. 


The reason for limiting Quaker campus anecdotal humor to four institutions in 
the above paragraphs is that I am less familiar with campus folklore at other 
Quaker schools and colleges. My oral sources for the anecdotes here offered are 
my wife, our daughter, my in-law relatives, and teachers, officials, and students at 
these campuses. 

Additional Quaker anecdotes may be found in the following anthologies: Irvin 
C. and Ruth V. Poley, Friendly Anecdotes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950 
(now, unfortunately, out of print, but available in some libraries); William H. 
Sessions, Laughter in Quaker Grey. London: William Sessions Limited, 1952 (in- 
teresting for the diffusion of anecdotes from Great Britain to the United States, and 
vice versa) ; and Helen White Charles, Quaker Chuckles. Richmond, Indiana: priv- 
ately printed, 1961. 

Quaker education is best treated in Howard H. Brinton, Quaker Education in 
Theory and Practice, Wallingford, Pa. (Pendle Hill Pamphlet, No. 9), 1940 (re- 
published, revised, 1949). The attitudes, beliefs, principles, and “testimonies” of 
Quakers, some of them necessary to an understanding and full appreciation of 
certain Quaker anecdotes, are perceptively discussed by Howard H. Brinton in 
Friends for 300 Years, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

The only history of Haverford I know of is an old one: Isaac Sharpless, The 
Story of a Small College, Philadelphia, 1918. Helen G. Hole’s Westtown Through the 
Years, Westtown, Pa.: The Westtown Alumni Association, 1942, is a detailed history 
of the school, with interesting emphasis on some of its outstanding teachers. 
Marjorie Hill Allee, both of whose daughters went to Westtown, has written an 
interesting novel based on the school’s life and traditions: Winter's Mischief, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Pendle Hill’s short history has not 
been published, but its character and some of its work are embodied in Pendle 
Hill Books, Pamphlets, and Bulletins, published from 1930 to date. Frederick B. 
Tolles is now writing a history of Swarthmore College, with publication hoped 
for by 1964. 





LORE FROM UNION AND 
PRINCETON 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS 


I 


opened in September, an English instructor suddenly quit. 

In desperation, the College hired the best man it could get 
on short notice. The best wasn’t very good. Mr. P was a thorough 
screwball. In his own sections of Freshman English he talked in 
riddles. When substituting in another’s section, he ignored the 
new set of faces and started right off from the enigmatic last sen- 
tence of his last lecture. Moreover, early in the term, he announced 


B ack in the early 1920’s, a few weeks before Union College 


that nobody who had not been born in an English-speaking 
country could pass his course. 


In one of Mr. P’s sections was a Freshman named F who had 
been born in Italy and came to America as a babe in arms. He 
did moderately well on quizzes and felt confident of his per- 
formance on his midyear exam. But when the term marks were 
posted, he found he’d failed in English. That day or the next, F 
the Freshman and P the instructor met outside the College’s main 
gate. 

F was short and chunky, and P was tall and lean. The student 
stopped the instructor and asked, “Did you flunk me because I 
was foreign-born?” ‘“‘Of course,” replied P, “I always keep my 
word.” And he grinned and dry-washed his hands with a Uriah 
Heep gesture. So F, swinging from way down and ending well 
above his head, landed a knockout uppercut on P’s chin. Then he 
left college. 

Mr. P was promptly fired, as was proper. Despite overtures 
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from the Dean, F decided to ge directly into law school, as was 
possible in those days. He became a judge, and just the other day 
he was honored for thirty years of distinguished service on the 
bench. He has been a loyal alumnus and supporter of his college. 
And every five years, when his class meets in reunion, someone— 
often F himself—proposes a toast: ““To Mr. P!”’ It’s drunk standing, 
with cheers. So there’s more than one way to become a college 
tradition. 


II 


The beloved head of the English department at Union College 
in the early years of this century, Edward Everett Hale, Jr., was 
a faithful attendant at most academic functions. This included 
evening lectures on such subjects as engineering or science, in 
which Dr. Hale, affectionately known as “Spike,” could have had 
only a minor interest. Usually, after a few minutes, he’d be nod- 
ding. 

One warm sleepy spring evening, when all the doors were open, 
a lecturer before the Chemical Society was just getting underway. 
Spike Hale was in his usual place, half way up the large, tiered 
lecture hall, and he was already dozing. In strolled one of the 
several campus dogs, searching for quiet company. With only a 
moment's pause to case the joint, he made his way up the steps, 
unerringly picked out Dr. Hale’s seat, curled up under it, and 
joined him in dreamless sleep. 

The applause at the end of the lecture woke both sleepers. Dr. 
Hale expressed his appreciation to the speaker in a few sincere 
i though stilted words, then he and the hound dog strolled com- 
panionably out together into the warm night. 
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Ill 


Cleveland Tower looms high above the double quadrangle of 
the Princeton Graduate College. It was built with pennies con- 
tributed by American school children, as a memorial to Ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, and channeled by astute Dean Andrew 
Fleming West into the Gothic fabric of his pet project. 

In Cleveland Tower is one of America’s finest carillons—that 
importation from the Low Countries of tuned bells which can be 
played from a keyboard like that of a piano, only using a fist 
instead of fingers. But some modern mechanical genius had instal- 
led, as an addition, a mechanical player, operated by a perforated 
player-piano roll. 

In the late 1920’s, the bells were only played when some 
virtuoso visited the campus, toiled up the spiral stone staircase, 
and attacked the keyboard. This the residents could stand; they’d 
have warning and could start walking into the wind about fifteen 
minutes beforehand, and thus enjoy the bell music muted by 
distance. 

With the opening of school in 1928, someone decided to make 
use of the mechanical player and play a five-minute selection each 
evening at six o’clock, when the residents were gathering in the 
Commons Room for dinner. One of the senior residents was the 
distinguished historian, Dr. Paul van Dyke. He was a peppery little 
man, somewhat hard of hearing, with a booming voice. It was he, 
scorning the popularity of the public lectures of his brother, 
Henry van Dyke, who characterized Henry as a man who “could 
strut sitting down.” 

Paul stood the nightly recitals for about a week. Then he 
announced, so that everyone in the Commons Room could hear: 
“I’m too lame to climb those steep stairs. But if some of you 
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young squirts will do the climbing and cut the wires to those 
damn bells, I’ll provide the wire cutters!” 

I don’t think his challenge was taken up right then. The bells 
kept on, offending Southern students, on occasion, with a noisy 
rendering of ‘““Marching Through Georgia.” But I noticed, the 
last time I was in Princeton, that six o’clock came and went, and 
no bells rang. Paul van Dyke has long since gone to his reward, 
but his wish has apparently been granted. 


BURIAL OF CALCULUS AT 
SYRACUSE 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


alculus was once a prerequisite for graduation on the 
Coe of liberal arts students at Syracuse University. The 

course of study apparently elicited little enthusiasm, and 
sophomores finally initiated a unique ritual for its annual ex- 
tinction. During the graduation exercises in 1873, the recalcitrant 
second-year students introduced into the commencement exercises 
a “‘new departure,”’ which involved the consignment of their arch 
enemy to the grave. The rites were appropriately elaborate for 
the burial of an effigy of this dreaded incubus and won such 
hearty endorsement that they were repeated year after year with 
ingenious deviations and ironic refinement. 

During the course of the graduation exercises in June of 1873, 
announcements of the recent demise of the monster were un- 
obtrusively and mysteriously distributed through the audience. 
They invited all to attend the funeral services of Calculus—to be 
conducted on Science Hill, the site of the present Crouse Building 
—promptly after the declamations. 





BURIAL OF CALCULUS AT SYRACUSE 


Departed this Life 
On the 18th Inst., at 10:30 A. M., 
Gen. Geo. Metry A. Calculus, D. X., 
Of Syracuse University 

His mortal remains will be co (n)signed to earth according 
to the rites and ceremonies of Ye Ancient Suffermoric Order 
of Klandestine Kalkulus Konflagrationists this (Monday) 
evening, when Diabolaster touches the zenith. 

The sad and solemn procession will move from the late 
residence of the deceased immediately after the little boys 
and girls have spoke their pieces and proceed in a asymptotic 
line to the Scientific Protuberance on the west side of the 
campus, where the funeral ceremonies will be eliminated. 

Friends and acquaintances of the deceased, “benefactors 
and officials of the S. U., and professional gentlemen, &c., 
generally, with their ladies,” are requested to spectate. 

Ye funeral cortege will move as followeth: 
Pontifex Maxima and Minima 
Ululatists 
Corpse 
Inte (r)-Grators 
Necrological Expatiator 
Ye Fraternity in Regalia 


The obsequies apparently were conducted as planned. The 
funeral procession, led by a “priest” in flowing robes and bearing 
a black-colored bier, defiled in front of the building and wended 


its way toward the “Scientific Protuberance” (viz., Science Hill). 
The “mourners,” clad in hoods and cowls of sombre black, bore 


torches. ‘““Sorrow-stricken” students who formed the congregation 
to observe the rites gave vent to sounds that were singularly 
anomalous on such a solemn occasion, but were clearly indicative 
of emotions far removed from sorrow at the anticipated cremation 
of the departed. 

At the empty grave the procession halted. A prolonged funeral 
oration was delivered by a student named Wheeler. This 
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“necrological expatiator” took as his text: “A wicked and perverse 
generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given 
them.” (The sign hoped for and despaired of was obviously some 
indication that calculus would be abrogated as a graduation re- 
quirement.) In divulging the history of General Geo. Metry A. 
Calculus, alias “Olney,” Wheeler probed the genealogy of the 
deceased. Olney’s origin was “indeterminate,” but he was allegedly 
one of a large family, descended from Matthew Matics and related 
to such unpopular progeny as Alger Bray, Trig O. Nometry, and 
Sir Veying. All these relatives had previously succumbed to ‘‘Pal- 
lida Mors” in the blossom of their sins, and the general whose 
passing they currently mourned was “the last and noblest Roman 
of them all.” 


When Olney had first come among them with the appearance 
of a “lo(w)-cus(s),” he was received with disfavor. Upon his 
taking “a-lep-ticle’’ forms, their hearts warmed to Olney, despite 
the fact that there were many “singular points” about him and 
the fact that his ‘eccentricities were infinite.” With the passage of 


time, their intimacy with him became closer, in view of the dreary 


hours they had spent in pursuing his acquaintance. 

Student Wheeler then foisted a questionable affaire d’amour 
upon Olney in the person of a horrific mistress: one Miss Anna 
Lytics. By her wiles Olney was “‘attractrixed” from a “normal” to 
a “sin (e)ful” course, whereupon he rapidly degenerated by “the 
line of swiftest descent” into an osculatory envelope. On June 
eighteenth Olney underwent his “final transformation to co- 
ordinates at an indefinite distance,” but in death he was not 
divided from his “lovely and pleasant” Anna. 


Student Wheeler injected into his oration a tone of mockish 
sentiment. He hoped that Olney “now evolutes in some infinite 
elysium with his relatives,” but such a charitable vision of his 
fate was highly problematical. The dreadful truth had to be 
spoken. There was small doubt that Olney was ticketed for a 
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harsher destiny. In that peaceful hour he was probably “revolving 
a hyperbolical witch of Agnesi around a transcendental catenary 
curve in an inextricable compound ratio to the differential 
uefticient of a brick oven.” Stuaent Wheeler cailea tor tnose 
among the mourners who would alter Olney’s fate, but the plea 
elicited only joyous groans and delighted yells from the enthralled 
congregation. Wheeler’s oration, however, was not devoid of a 
threatening, ominous warning: ‘‘Yea, his canonized bones, hearsed 
in death, shall burst their casements, and Olney shall revisit the 
nightly glimpses of the kerosene lamp, making night hideous to 
to the melancholy dig.” 

Before Student Wheeler consigned Olney’s remains and “all 


his angles” to an “infinite existence,” he called upon members of 
the Class of ’76 to approach and to gaze their last upon the once- 
dreaded features of General Geo. A. Calculus. The congregation 
crowded the mourners around the pyre and testified their grief 


in vocal acclamations peculiar to sophomores who have scented 
coveted quarry. 

As the torch was applied to the pyre and the saturated effigy 
quickly consumed, the following ode was chanted by a student 
named Wood: 


Sadly now with bated breath 
Stand we in thy presence, Death. 
The grave is dug; the fire burns low, 
Lighting up this scene of woe. 


He for whom this sable throng 
Gather round with faces long 
Sought to drive them to despair— 
Made them writhe and rave and swear. 


Though he’s stern and cruel been, 
Still his victims, pale and thin, 
Would not have him die unknown, 
Unburied, friendless, and alone. 
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Death corrected power and pride. 
All his crimes are rectified. 

Come, then, 'Seventy-six, and see 
How we integrate General G. 


Next year his shade you sophs shall vex 
And drive you mad with y d x, 

And now we've laid him in the tomb. 
Let mourning cease; our duty’s done. 


The ashes of the sophomores’ incubus were committed to an 
urn and lowered into an open grave. A headstone was erected, and 
a benediction was delivered in Latin by the Pontifex. Before the 
procession of delighted students dispersed, leaving Olney alone in 
his departed glory, a second ode was chanted: 


Now the fret and fuss with Calculus 
Lies buried in the grave before us. 

Let us shout and sing till the welkin ring 
With our gay, exultant chorus. 


There’s no more strife cos (h)e can’t come to life. 
All “sines” of his power we have banished. 

On a normal line that ends with time 
To a minimum sphere he has vanished. 


Chorus 


Then shout and sing till the welkin ring 
With our glad, triumphant chorus, 

For the fret and fuss with Calculus 
Lies buried in the grave before us. 


Year after year the obsequies were re-enacted with additions 
and changes in the procedure. For good measure, the distraught 
sophomores of Syracuse University interred other arch foes, Gen- 
eral Geometry and Analytical Geometry. One enterprising sopho- 
more class inaugurated a radical change in consigning Calculus to 
a watery resting place. Frenchman’s Island in Oneida Lake was 
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selected for the launching of the funeral ship Boscovich, manned 
by a sophomoric crew of willing hands. From her deck the students 
lowered the mortal remains of “John R. Calculus and wife, Mary 
Anna Lytics” into the water. Other lakes—Onondaga, Cazenovia, 
and Skaneateles—were converted into repositories for the mathe- 
matical tyrant, whose perennial escape from Hades constrained 
the sophomores of Syracuse to endure the torments of Hell. 


For the rites in June of 1890, Skaneateles Lake was selected, 
and a program on a funeral card, bordered with black, was 
drawn up in Latinized phraseology that must have made the 
purists among the faculty in the Classics Department wince: 


7:30 Dressum 

8:00 Eatum Celere 

9:00 Procurate Dearissiman 

9:30 Tickets in Slotum pro Ridum 
10:45 Embarkus in Navem G (len) H (aven) 
12:30 Ambulatio ad Hotelum 

1:00 Navigatio in Smallem Boatem 

3:00 Tripio Lightum Fantasticum 

5:30 Intermentum Scissori 

6:00 Poppio Questioni 

6:15 Geometricus Progressus ad Hashem 
8:00 Crematio Calculi 

9:00 Hurrio ad Navem 

9:15 Reditus ad Syracusum 


The “intermentum scissori’” was the burial, not of a hatchet, 
but of a pair of scissors, signifying the cessation of all hostilities 
among the classes. The formal obsequies for Calculus were held 
at Glen Haven. Thereafter, thirty-five sophomores, with a large 
following of sympathetic students and friends, shed crocodile 


tears and experienced a surge of only joy in their hearts as they 


lowered into Skaneateles Lake all that was allegedly mortal of 
“John R. Calculus.” The students who officiated were given 
Indian designations, with a “chief” and “braves’’; this accounts 
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for the pronounced Indian flavor, commingled with the question- 
able Latin, in which the details of the program were couched. 
Accompanied by anachronistic belches of cannon and the blazes 
of rockets, the obsequies were impressive and successful under the 
able chieftainship of a student named E. L. Dow. 

With the scissors ceremony all animosities were suspended, 
and on this occasion there was little danger anticipated from a 
fractious freshman group. On another occasion, when cremation 
was practiced, the sophomores carried the ashes back home with 
them in an urn to prevent their desecration by the traditional 
enemy of the class. A ceremony that was quite wanting in dignity 
and decorum could hardly be expected to elicit much enthusiasm 
from the faculty, but there is no record of interference from this 
source in a campus activity that afforded innocent amusement 
for the student body. The final removal of calculus as a pre- 
requisite dated this unique observance, whereupon it slipped into 
the limbo of university history. 





MEMORIES OF AN OLD GRAD 


ROBERT E. PIKE 


¢ ¢ oing to Europe this summer?”’ 
(5 bet. Reservations all made and everything.” 
“What boat are you going to take?” 


“Oh, I don’t know the name of it. You see, the Travel Club 
does all the business for us.”’ 


“Yeah, I see. You mean you're going over on a cattle-boat! 
Now just listen to one who knows and keep off those English 
cattle-boats. I’ve been on ’em. I know ’em! It was just last year, too, 
so don’t think I’m out of date.” 


And so my charitable fellow-classman went on, telling me the 
horrors of life 4 la cattle-boat; but I stubbornly refused to believe. 
‘“‘What do you mean?” I said. “You are here all O.K. and it didn’t 
kill you. I guess I’m as good a man as you are.”” Whereat he held 
his peace. 

Ten days later, on a bright Sunday morning, my credentiais 
were O.K.’d by an official of the steamship company who was 
waiting at the wharf, and I stepped on board the rusty old 
Turcoman as she lay in the St. Lawrence at Montreal. 

Without difficulty I found the quarters of the “temporary” 
hands, a very narrow compartment in the extreme stern of the 
boat with a narrow board table running the whole length of it in 
the center. On each side were double rows of bunks, each one 
about five feet long and a foot and a half wide. I threw my suit- 
case—it was the only luggage I had—on the best unoccupied bunk 
and looked about. 

It was not very pleasing to the eye, it was disagreeable to the 
ear, and it was positively nauseating to the nose. I had been in 
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more than one dirty, stinking, foul, loathsome place in my life, 
but never had I seen one that equalled that forecastle—for so it 
was called. I changed my berth to an upper in the farthest corner, 
and I turned to and helped the regular cattle-men guide the steers, 


which were coming down the chutes in a crowding, bawling 
stream, into the pens. We had six hundred steers and sixty large 
old bulls. They were all loaded in short order and the Tur- 
coman got up steam and heaved painfully away from the dock 
and off down the river while we were still busy tying up the 


animals. The top deck of the ship had nothing on it. The next 
two decks were lined with steers, each one with its head tied to a 
heavy rail and facing the runway. Below the cattle was the hold, 
filled with hay and grain for the steers and with big, big gray 
rats for the edification of the more timorous of the collegiate 
cattle-men. 


But I’m getting ahead of my story. When we had finished the 
tying-up business, we went on deck. It was after eleven o'clock and 
Montreal was far behind us. We were slipping along between low 
green banks dotted with white farmhouses and with cattle and 
horses grazing in the fields. We stretched out on the deck in the 
sun and got acquainted. 

There were twenty-three of us, and all except two were 
college men from all over the country. Chicago, Dartmouth, 
Indiana, Yale, Minnesota, and half a dozen others were repre- 
sented. Of the other two men, one was an English miner from 
Alberta who was going home on a visit and the other was an 
English nondescript who posed as a barber. The first of the pair 
was a quiet fellow who minded his own business and was good 
company when we could get him started on war stories. The other 
was a grafter from the word go. His name was Jimmie. 

By the time we were well warmed and talkative, an old 
cattle-man strode up and informed us that it was time to eat. 
Jack, the miner, and Jimmie, who had been on a cattle-boat 
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before, told us the proper procedure. A “Peggy” was elected from 
the gang, who was exempted from all cattle-duty but instead had 
charge of the fetching of food, washing the dishes, and—theoretic- 
ally—keeping the forecastle clean. Only one man offered himself 
for this delectable position—his name was Rintels as I well 
remember—and he became the “Peggy” for the rest of the trip. 


This day was Sunday, and we expected a corking good dinner. 
Memories of the dark words of my fellow-classman flitted through 
my mind, but I said nothing. With a child-like and pleased 
expectancy I waited for at least apple pie. That first dinner! The 
only thing worse than it was the succeeding supper and after 
that the worse than horrible breakfast. The piéce de resistance— 
and it certainly was—was a leaden mixture known on English boats 
as “plum duff.” The sailors esteem this as a great delicacy, and 
well they may, for it is much better than their daily fare. It is 
issued to them twice a week throughout the year and many a poor 
devil trades his all for a mate’s helping of “duff.” 


The Peggy came striding in laden with dishes. A smile like 
that of a he-wildcat in pain played over his features as he slammed 
the garbage down on the table. Next he produced the eating 
utensils, which he skittered up the table. I grabbed a tin plate as 
they flew by me and seized a fork and spoon. That plate was not 
in bright and shiny condition. It had a bend in the middle and 
the red rust stuck out all over it where it was not covered with 
grease. My fork was a match for the plate. I looked to see what 
the others had drawn. So far as I could see, mine was the best 
there. I looked at the food—hard, boiled, greenish potatoes and 
several round objects resembling soccer footballs. Then I looked 


at my plate. Then I wanted to die. I felt my soul rising up and up 


within me, but it was really only my stomach. But more powerful 
even than the feeling of nausea was my curiosity to see what the 
others would do. I hung onto the table edge and watched. Fatty 
Kessinger—he came from Michigan Law—crawled off into his 
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bunk like a wounded bear. There he lay, emitting a faint moan 
from time to time and muttering something about his mother 
seeing him now. 


The others swore most terribly, and because he had brought it 
in, heaped obloquy upon the Peggy, who snarled back and prom- 
ised them worse for supper. Jimmie fell to right heartily and ate 
as though he were in his right mind, and the miner, producing a 
keen sheath-knife, sawed through one of the football objects and 
began to munch a piece in the same quiet and businesslike manner 
a cow chews her cud. 

This intrigued me. I took one of the things and handled it. I 
dropped it on the table, and it bounced fully three inches. A fellow 
next to me took another and threw it at the Peggy. It hit him 
on the head and bounced off through a port-hole. The stuff was 
bread—at least that is what Jimmie called it. He and Jack ate 
the can of duff between them, after we had all had a try at it. Oh, 
yes, there was one other hardy soul on board who was not terrified 
by the pestilence that walked in there at noon-day. His name was 
Tom. At one time he had attended a military school. To this last 
fact he attributed his ability to make way with portions of the 
food that fell to our lot. Indeed, he said that, on the whole, it 
was much better grub than he had ever got at that prep school. 


Most of us had brought some sweets or cookies along, and 
these we now proceeded to eat. I thanked Heaven which had 
prompted me to invest a dollar in chocolate bars just before I came 
onto the ship. I had ten of them, and the voyage was to last ten 
days. I tightened my belt as I thought of that. Also, I hid the 
chocolate bars with great care. 


After the Peggy had taken the stuff back to the galley, we went 
to the second steward’s office and were issued blankets. We each 
got one—a cute little thing, about five feet long and one foot wide. 
This, together with a piece of sacking enclosing a wisp of straw, 
was our bedding. Some of the fellows put the blankets on the 
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bunks and the sacks over them. Others tried to get under both, 
and most ended by quite frankly rolling up the blanket and using 
it for a pillow. 


Now our duties began. Jimmie and I and two boys from 
Michigan Law School were given a section of one hundred and 
twenty steers which we were to feed and water three times a day 
during the trip. The work was nothing. At three o'clock in the 
morning a lousy cattle-man would stick his head in the door and 
yell for us to get up. Unmoved by our hearty and pointed curses, 
he continued his cry until in self-defense we crawled out of our 
bunks and floundered out to feed the steers. 


Some of the fellows began by taking off their pants and shoes 
at night, but they got over that unhealthy habit the second night 
out. It happened thus. One of us, a Dartmouth lad named Tibbits, 
had taken the job of night watchman. Like the Peggy, he had no 
other duties—except to wander over the ship all night long, to see 


that the cattle were all right. He had provided himself with a billy 
a couple of feet long and spent his spare time carving it to fit his 
hand. The second night, along about two o’clock in the morning, 
I woke up. The faint electric light in our boudoir was on, and 
as I opened my eyes Tibbets stepped softly into the room. I held 
my breath and watched. 


Club in hand, he stole on tip-toe down the line of bunks. I 
wondered whom he was going to murder. Suddenly he stopped. A 
devilish smile distorted his face. He swung his club viciously. A 
yell pierced the silence. “I got him,” remarked Tibbets in a 
satisfied tone. He struck again with his club and then held up 
an enormous wharf rat by the tail. “I was just taking a nap up 
there,” he went on, “when one of these fellows ran over me and 
woke me up. So I came down to see if there were any here. And 
here was one just about to eat Fat’s toe-nails. Did you hear him 
yell? I got the rat just as he roared.” He tossed the animal out into 
the Atlantic. “Oh, why didn’t you save him?” asked Fat mourn- 
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fully. ‘“‘Maybe we could have persuaded the cook to roast him for 
us.” 


Indeed, we wished many a time before that voyage was over 
that we had saved that rat. The food went from bad to worse. The 
only way we kept alive was by paying the baker to give us food 
that was supposed to go to the ship’s officers. Finally, we de- 
cided to make a kick. Twenty-one strong—Jimmie and Jack kept 


out, although they assured us we had their moral support—we 
marched up to the steward and told him that the cook was trying 
to starve us to death and would not even give us what we were 
allowed by British Board of Trade rules. He told us it was too 
bad, or something like that. When the cook heard of it, he put 
castor-oil into the next meal and everyone who tasted of it was 
sick for three days. When the ship tied up at Glasgow and we 
were ready to leave, we hunted all over the boat for that cross-eyed 
potwolloper. I guess we would have hurt his beauty some if we had 
found him, but he was well hidden and our search was in vain. 


A few of the boys, forewarned by friends, even as I had been 
myself, but unlike me paying some attention to the warning, had 
brought along a small can or two of baked beans. These they 
would eat from the can, crouching low over them, at the table, 
never for one instant letting go of the precious receptacles. The 
less provident men sat around the table with sunken cheeks and 
burning eyes, toying aimlessly with the garbage brought in by the 
Peggy and watching with ravenous eyes their more fortunate 
fellows. If just one of them had had the nerve to wrest a can away 
by force, all the rest would have joined him like a pack of wolves. 
The three or four possessing the food clung desperately to their 
cans, looking up only to snarl] at the waiting pack who needed only 
a leader to tear them away. Fat became delirious from hunger and 
lay in his bunk moaning of strawberry shortcakes and kindred 
things. 


Yet the trip had its happy moments. One of them came when 
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one of the boys—he has written a best-selling novel since that far- 
off day—-decided to play his violin to the captain by moonlight to 
see if he wouldn’t be invited in for a square meal. So he got out 
on the poop-deck one night and played a lot of high-class pieces, 
but the second mate came down and asked him please not to dis- 
turb the peace of the evening. He didn’t play again. 


And then there were the English sailors. Magnificent speci- 
mens of the Lord’s carelessness, every one of them, and yet every 
one was a good-hearted fellow. I remember one day I was toasting 
a Slice of bread in the galley and one of them entered and began 
to bemoan his fate. “Oh,” said he, “if only I was young again like 
you.” 

“What would you do, Jack, if you were young?” I asked. 

“*Tis me greatest ambition,’ he replied, “to own about 
thirty-six blinking fowls and chase the blighters about all the 
time.” 


Then there were days when we saw great icebergs, for we were 
sailing north of Newfoundland and Ireland, and one day a whale, 
but not many gulls which usually follow ships. The reason for 
this may be gleaned from the following anecdote: Mr. Gull came 
home at night and Mrs. Gull said, “Well, dear, did you have 
anything good to eat today?” “No,” replied Mr. Gull, “I was 
following one of those English cattle-boats all day.” 


On an English cattle-boat the stokers are the lowest things 
possible. One degree above them are the sailors and still another 
step up the ladder stand the regular cattle-men. These worthies 
make it their profession to sail to Europe in company with a boat- 
load of cattle and get free passage back to Canada. They take their 
job very seriously, as indeed any man should. One of them once 
complimented me on the masterly way in which I gave water to 
a steer. “Bli’me, lad,” said he, “just stick to this job and in a 
few years you'll be a regular cattle-man like me and getting four 


dollars a day.” 
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When I came back on the Cornishman, another of these odd 
creatures was telling us how he might have come back third- 
class on the Doric, a passenger ship, if he had wished. “Why 
didn’t you, you foolish fellow?” “Huh,” came the invulnerable 
retort, “I wasn’t going to have any steward come poking into my 
room to make up my berth and have no place to wash my socks!” 


But on the whole, the thing that helped to pass dull time away 
more than anything else was the veterinary. He was a government 
official and had come all the way from Edmonton with the steers. 
Being offered the free ride from Montreal to Europe and back, 
he had thought it should not be refused. So here he was. He was 
a tall, good-natured Scotchman of forty years or so. Every night, 
about seven o'clock, he dropped in on us and stayed a couple of 
hours talking and playing poker. There were four or five of the 
boys who esteemed themselves well-versed in playing poker, and 
for several nights the good Scot lost regularly. Be it said to his 
credit, he never asked to play. They always importuned him, 
especially after he had proved to be an easy mark. The night 
we entered the Clyde the game did not break up until six o’clock 
in the morning. Just before I left the boat, he called me into a 
corner and showed me American Express checks for over three 
hundred dollars. I heard afterwards that the European vacations 
of several college men were greatly shortened. 


I guess I have mentioned all the things usual to the life of a 
cattleman. No, there is one I have omitted—one that will call up 
a thrill or shudder of keen remembrance, though not of regret, 
to every one of the numerous college lads who have foolishly used 
this means of transportation to foreign shores. And that one is 
Curry. There is nothing in all the world like curry, especially 
the kind dished out on an English cattle-boat. Scores of bright 
men have tried to define it, to curse it, or to prohibit it, but all 
the words that it has ever evoked are not enough to do it justice. 
It is just curry, the stuff which has caused so many a good cattle- 
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man to rush to the rail, especially when he sees it on his breakfast 
table at five o’clock in the morning. O Curry, can I ever forget 
you? Can anyone ever forget you? I know that you will come back 
for years to mock me and make me cower and tremble. O Curry, 
surely you deserve a whole paragraph in any cattle-boat mono- 
graph. You are the only thing of your kind! You are wonderful, 
fearful, terrible. Curry, I salute you! 


STUDENT LORE 


THE TALLER THE BETTER 


MILDRED R. LARSON 


peal? And if the story is good, as well as the telling, it bears 
repeating, especially if it has a touch of the fabulous and 

if it delights by its exaggeration. 
A man nods his head knowingly upon hearing his neighbor 
tell of an experience. “You're pulling my leg,’ he says to another 


Te charm of good story telling! Who can explain its ap- 


to show he is not such a fool as to think that all that is “strange” 
is “true.” His remark is, however, no disparagement of the story. 
Rather, his immediate desire is to “tell a tall one” in return. 

Circulating in New York State is a rich supply of folk tales. 
Many have been collected by Yorker folklorists following the 
lead of Harold W. Thompson’s Body, Boots & Britches. Many 
remain for the gathering by students made aware of their heritage 
of folklore. 

On vacation from college classes, a group of such students 
returned to hometowns scattered throughout New York State. 
There they chatted with old-timers, yarning about unusual home- 
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town happenings, both true and fancied. Hot on the trail of 
Yorker lore, these students picked up the scent of good tales and 
followed the track. Some were so impressed by the manner in 
which an old tale was told that they captured and retained the 
story teller’s style as well as the tale itself. What they found was 
convincing evidence of the charm of exaggeration. Whether stories 
were based on the unusual-but-true or on the “out of whole cloth” 
imagination, obviously the taller they were, the better. 

Many of the tales kept alive by retelling derive their weird and 
wonderful quality largely from the fact that they are true. We 
never fail to be surprised at what other humans do and say. As a 
result, the out-of-the-ordinary folk tend to become legends in their 
own hometowns, and each town has its favorite folk sons. 


One such folk character is Nick Stoner of Gloversville, already 


in print in Body, Boots & Britches. Several tales such as the fol- 
lowing are still told in his hometown. 


Nick was a famous pioneer of Gloversville. Once he walked into 
a room just as an Indian was boasting that the ninth mark on his 
scalping knife was “the scalp of old Stoner.” Stung to madness at being 
in the presence of his father’s murderer, Nick sprang to the fireplace, 
seized a wrought andiron and exclaimed, “You'll never scalp another 
one.” He hurled the red hot andiron at the head of the warrior. In 
fact, his hand was burned to blisters by it. 

The other Indians prepared to leave on the advice of the 
people present. They started for the Sacandaga River, where they had 
left their squaws and guns. Johnstonians never knew if the party 
reached Canada as planned. They supposed that at least one died 
on the way, with a severed jugular. 


Another story told about Nick involved a group of Indians who 
camped by his home for a few weeks each year to make baskets which 
they sold to get money to buy calico, liquor, and tobacco. Three of 
them lodged in his barn. 

Stoner had a large dog, which was obviously jealous of the Indians’ 
canine, a small one. Stoner’s dog finally grabbed the small dog and 
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shook it vigorously by the neck. The Indians became disturbed and 
proceeded to chase the Stoner dog with a knife. 

Mary Stoner heard the noise and let her dog into the house just in 
time. One Indian, still enraged, started to gash the door with his 
knife. 

Stoner thought the Indian was trying to harm his family. He 
grabbed the brave and a fight followed. More Indians came to help 
their friend. At that Mary handed her father a shovel to defend 
himself. He refused it, saying he wanted to show the Indians that he 
did not intend to harm them. Soon it became evident that they did not 
want to harm him either. They just wanted to get their friend and 
leave. The next day the Indians left and “forgot” to return a blanket 
that Stoner had lent them. 

In telling of Mary’s adventure later, Stoner always said, “It proves 
she’s a chip off the old block.” 


Another favorite tale about Nick Stoner is the one about the time 
a bear kept coming to his cornfield and destroying the crop. One day 
Nick shot him and then sent his dog after the wounded bear. The 
bear, however, managed to get away. 

The next day a neighbor told Nick that the bear was in her 
orchard. Nick promptly went to the orchard, where his dog began to 
fight with the bear. When the bear got the dog’s paw in its mouth 
and would not let go, Stoner put his gun into the bear’s mouth to 
pry out the paw. But the bear became very angry and tore off a leg 
of Stoner’s pantaloons. In return, he discharged the gun and blew 
out the bear’s brains. 

When the neighbors examined the bear, they found it had a white 
paw. They then surmised that Nick had hit it when he shot at the 
bear on the previous day. The bear had sucked it until the paw was 
white as snow.’ 


For one amateur folklorist, how the story teller spoke was the 


real flavor of John Oley’s yarning about Pompey Mills and its 
residents. 


John Oley is eighty-five years old. His house in Pompey has two 
brown doors that open to the weeds that reach a macadam road. 
Tracks in the snow show a pattern of in and out. The side door has 
a wooden porch that is four feet long and five feet wide and one 
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step from the ground. A rusty pump stands at attention at the right 
side of the porch. 

When I explained that I was interested in the stories and legends 
of Pompey and the surrounding area and that I was working on a 
project for the State University College of Education at Oswego, he 
replied: 

“Stories "bout Pompey, heh? I suspect Bill Oley’s the man you 
should see. He’s the fact collectin’ man ‘round these parts. Yea, 
sometimes old Bill’ll work deep into the night. Yep, when he’s a 
collectin’ those facts, he’s as busy as poppin’ corn.” 

A few pumping questions and Mr. John Oley snickered, “Wall, 
there’s people say that Dell Digney’s a pretty wild critter. Yea, but 
ya wouldn’t find a nicer fella around. The boss pays ‘em to leave the 
place alone. Why, when Dell’s around, he takes us all off'n work 
and tells us to have a good time.” 


“Dell Digney is in the process of making his own folklore. He 
does the most extraordinary things and flares with a steel hot temper. 
People who know him personally recognize the sense of kindness with 
which he throws his money around. He built a brick house around 
his old house. He literally threw his house out the window. The 
windows and doors were the only opening through which planks and 
boards and crooked nails could be thrown. Before he moved to his 
presently-owned site, he lived in a home of Jacksonian architecture 
wth round columns guarding the entrance. People say he used to 
amuse himself by shooting knives and bullets at the ceiling. 

“He had a room built especially for him. The door in the normal 
place was removed and boarded up so that he had to walk three- 
quarters of the way round the room before he could enter it. 


“He ow’d two big dogs one time. Yeah, paid five-hundred dollars 
for ’em. One ‘em wouldn't come to him one day. Dell called to ’em ba’ 
name and th’ old dog wouldn’t come. So Dell up and shot ‘em. 
Foolish, that’s all; got too much money. That’s what done it,” he said. 

I asked him, “He isn’t so bad when he’s sober, is he?” 


‘“T’ain’t never see him sober,” he said casually. 

“Yea, Dell’s pretty wild, but there’s a man in th’ city’s got him 
beat. He’s the craziest man I'd ever see. Milton Price was his name. He 
kept a store at Edwards. Back when they used ta have the county fair in 
Man’lus, he used ta race some horses ‘round that race tract and put 
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all tha black ones on one side and white ones on t’other and race 
‘em. Then he'd switch ’em jest ta see the black ones and the white 
ones all mixed up tagetha. Hee, hee, he’s a wild one that Mr. Price.” 

A clock ticked on the wall. A square one hung beside it. He ex- 
plained that the clock on the wall was a calendar clock. “Course, I 
have ta take it down once and awhile and tinker with it a bit. It gits 
about four days ahead, and then I have ta take it down and set it by 
that paper calendar there.” He explained his needing two clocks 
because the square one “quit” if it wasn’t hung straight. 

He remarked about the particular day I had come to visit him. 
“They say it’s April Fool’s Day,” he mused. He told about an old 
trick in a new setting. “Yeah, I can remember when the blacksmith 
played a joke on the school teacher up here at the school. He'd tie a 
string to a purse’—Mr. Oley explained by poking his hands in the air 
in front of him—‘‘and when the school teacher ben down he’d yank 
it away. Heh, that school teacher’d straighten up like she’d seen a 
ghost.” 

I asked him if he knew any Indians and he replied: “Oh, not vary 
many. We hired an Injun to work on the farm once. Wasn't too 
‘pendable, though. Alwa’s wanted his ‘firewater.’ He’d wake up in the 
mornin’ and say he was tired . . . Had a big fight last night. I used 
to think he’d snuck out without ma’ seein’ him and got himself 
drunk and sore from fightin’. I was a long time before I figured he was 
only dreamin’ . . . He was never around when ya needed him. Around 
when we was harvestin’ and needed help bad, he’d be in the city 
drinkin’ his firewater. One afternoon he rode t’a farm in.a taxi with 
some other his friends and got out and asked for money to pay for the 
taxi. We give him five dollas. So he took the five dollas and climbed 
back in tha taxi and we'd never see him the rest of the day. ‘Course 
he’d come back and ’pologize and work hard as ever, but weren't 
no good then; he wasn’t around when we needed him. . . . Never forget 
some them Injun squaws comin’ ta house looking for corn meal ta eat. 
Them women’d taken their papoose strapped on a board and set ’em 
down on the floor ’gainst the wall like an old broom. We laughed 
every time they come ta house.” 

He thought about the days of his youth when all the neighbors 
gathered together for the corn huskin’ contest. “Everybody be’d set- 
tin’ around the barn and the husk’d go flyin’ and pretty soon some- 
body’d pick up a fiddle and we'd know we’s supposed to clear the 
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floor and somebody’d bring out the cider and donuts and popcorn. 
People in them days had no killin’s and merderins likes they do today. 
We had a few places of bus’ness, then, a blacksmith shop 'n a grain 
mill, a tavern and tha school, but Pompey’s alwa‘s been a pretty quiet 
place.” 

I would suspect that in his days the people themselves sparked 
the interest in the community. Imagine a few John Oleys sitting 
around the kitchen stove together! Strangers who come to Pompey 
looking for buildings and things to entertain them are disappointed. 
The commercial entertainment isn’t there; unless you invent your own 
entertainment, people die looking, figuratively. 

People build up the abilities and strength of their relatives and 
pretty soon they have the whole community believing the feat and 
coming to see it with their own eyes. 

Mr. Oley told an old loggers’ tale with the confidence and assurance 
that it actually happened. 

“Ma uncle was quite a logger one. Weighed ‘bout 200 pounds, 
as big as a horse. Another logger said he’d give ma uncle twenty-five 
dollas if he could chop a cord of wood faster’n he could. Ma uncle 
was an expert, he was. He’d make one chop in a ways; then he’d go 
down about a foot and chop in another chip. Then he’d come back 
to the first chip ’n wham his ole ax right down and chop it and 
split it tha same time. Chopped a cord a wood in fifteen minutes, and 
the other feller gave him his twenty-five dollas. Nobody could say 
othawise.”’ 

He explained that a cord of wood is wood piled in a row four 
feet high and eight feet long.” 


From the area around Hannibal come stories about other folk 
whose colorful individuality makes them a source of tale-telling 
for neighbors. Obviously, not everyone solved his drinking water 
problem as did one Wiltseville man. He had to haul the water 
from a large spring one-half mile from his home. 


Because Nine Mile Creek ran between his house and the spring, 
the man set posts 14” or 15” in diameter in the creek bed and used 
these posts to walk on so that he could get across the creek, balancing 
the pail of water on his head. All his drinking water was secured in this 
manner all year long. He would also use this spring to keep perishable 
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food from spoiling in the hot summer. This same man would often 
carry, on his head, a jar of butter to the village of Hannibal, three or 
four miles away.® 


A man-made ghost once haunted the Johnson family and still 
provides amusement to the residents of Sodus. 


Paulus, David, and Bartle, Jr., formed the habit of going to the 
village and staying very late. One night when they started for home, 
a ghostly figure leaped from behind a lumber pile, waving its arms 
in a threatening and terrifying manner. The frightened boys fled 
breathlessly. In voices tremblin with fear, they shrieked, “A ghost! A 
ghost!” 

A few days later Bartle, Sr., was in the village and was asked about 
the ghost. “If I can find out who it was that scared my boys, I'll fix 
‘em,” he answered. 

Thereafter, the boys spent their evenings at home, and the 
knowning ones said that Bartle, Sr., was the ghost.‘ 


Talk along Sodus Bay also frequently turns to another source 
of humor and wonder, the fellow who, through stupidity or rug- 
ged individualism, dares to act as if he were above the law. 


Jim was the proprietor of a saloon on a flatboat anchored against 
the shore of Sand Point. Because it was on water, he thought that 
his saloon was not under the jurisdiction of the United States; thus he 
should not, and would not, take out a license to sell intoxicants. 
When he was hauled into court to be fined two or three hundred 
dollars, he would arrive with a market basket half full of greenbacks, 
all in fat rolls with a rubber band around each roll. From one of the 
rolls, he would pull off the amount, pay the fine, and return to the 
shack to continue to sell liquid refreshments without a license.5 


Feats of strength and unusual skill are a fairly constant in- 
gredient in folklore because of the amazement they produce. A 


Lacona man, whose interests have always been “horses, hunting 


and story telling, in that order” is the central figure in two anec- 
dotes about earlier days around the blacksmith shop. His daugh- 
ter-in-law, who has heard the tales often, relates the following: 
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Father Nichols’ older brother, Ed, had a blacksmith shop at Adams 
Center. As a young man, Father Nichols worked with his brother as a 
blacksmith. Now he tells many tales of the agility and strength it took 
to be a blacksmith. 

He tells of shoeing thirty horses one day on a bet. “Of course,” 
he says, “I only took a half-hour noonin’ but I went home for supper 
five miles away.” He quit when it was dark. “Course,” he adds, “I 
made up the shoes to fit.” It was a tremendous feat of strength, and 
the men who were watching were satisfied. 


Another day a stranger came to the blacksmith shop with a 
beautiful, matched pair of chestnut driving horses. He wanted them 
shod and was very specific about how he wanted their feet trimmed 
and angled. He, also, directed Father Nichols to nail all the shoes 
on backwards. 


When the job was finished, Father Nichols straightened up and 
took off his leather shoeing apron. The stranger inspected the job 
carefully and said: “Good. I just wanted to see if you would shoe them 
the way I wanted them shod. Now remove the shoes and put them on 
the right way.” 


Father Nichols was paid double for the job and acquired a 
steady customer. 


As might be expected, such a horseman would know first-hand 
some horse-trading stories of the era when let-the-buyer-beware 
was the accepted code in any purchase of horse flesh. 


Once my father-in-law received, in a swap, a horse to remember. 
The previous owner had assured him the horse was gentle and 
“wouldn't do nothin’!”” He was right. He wouldn’t do anything. He 
had to be run into a building before he would stop. When he did 
stop, you could literally light a fire under him and he wouldn't budge. 
Needless to say, the horse soon had a new home again. 

A man from Watertown way purchased a driving horse from an 
oldish woman. The horse wasn’t much to look at, rather seedy with a 
dull coat. The woman told him the horse didn’t look so good as he did 
when she first had him. The man, therefore, felt sure that some good 
feed with a few carrots mixed in would bring back the shine to his 
hair. The price was cheap, and soon the horse was his. In a few days 
the man realized his new horse was going blind. He went back to the 
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woman and claimed she had tricked him. She said, “I told you he 
wasn't looking so good as he was.” ® 


Another kind of unusual feat provides the flavor of exaggera- 
tion for the story tellers of Belleville, who like to recall the town’s 
old pontoon bridge. 


A man who lived in Belleville used to ride his horse to work across 
the bridge each day. He was a man who drank a lot. One spring night 
he got ready to return home from work, being pretty well drunk. His 
horse had traveled the same way so often that it would take the man 
home even if he fell asleep on the way. On this particular night the 
ice had taken most of the bridge out and only timber remained across 
the stream. But the horse carried the drunken man across the one 
timber and on home. When his family asked him how he got home, he 
told them he had come as usual. They wouldn’t believe him, however, 
until they went to the bridge, and there were the tracks of the horse 
in the frost on the log.” 


Obviously this horse could always be trusted to protect his 
owner. According to local lore: 


At times this man would be so drunk that he would fall off his 
horse. When he did, his horse would stand over him and not let anyone 
get near him until he came to and could ride on.® 


The unusual actions of our fellows are a constantly replenish- 
ing fount of just such tales as these above. They are not the sole 
source, however, of the flood of stories that are the folklore of New 
York State. The State’s historic past swells the body of lore con- 
siderably as men recall and repeat events that, as with the charac- 
ters, seem exaggerations of the normal. Perhaps one might think 
of the Nick Stoner tales as period-pieces of our pioneer days; yet 


in these stories the man himself is more of interest. In stories con- 
cerned solely with events, the human element or characterization 
is minimized and the sense of our past comes back to us more 
clearly. 
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In several communities the War of 1812 is recalled by tales of 
derring-do, such as the following from the Belleville area. 


In the War of 1812, Jefferson County was the principal theatre of 
warlike movements on the side of the United States. Men from Jeffer- 
son County were with General Pike in his expedition which was under- 
taken on the 22nd of April, 1813, against Little York, now Toronto, 
and also on July 19, 1812, the year previous, when they had rallied 
in large force to repel an attack upon Sacketts Harbor. In the spring 
of 1814 an important battle of the war took place in Sandy Creek. 

On May 28, nineteen boats left Oswego for Sacketts Harbor, with 
a large quantity of stores, including heavy ordnance. The enemy’s 
fleet was off Galloo Island waiting for the boats because all knew the 
cargoes were of utmost importance for the equipment of some war 
vessels that had been built at Sacketts Harbor during the previous 
fall and winter. The boats finally reached Sandy Creek and were taken 
up the creek as far as possible. 

The supplies were then transported by horse and wagon across very 
rough country to Sacketts. That is, all but one thing. Among the cargo 
was a huge cable designed for the frigate Superior, which was then 
being built. The cable was of such bulk that it was impossible to load 
it on a wagon. Finally, a suggestion was made, and quickly acted upon, 
that the cable be taken on the shoulders of men who, in close order 
and single file, should carry it from Sandy Creek to Sacketts Harbor, 
a distance of over twenty miles. Several monuments now mark the 
trail over which the cable was carried. Upon arrival, the men, whose 
shoulders were cut open and who were nearly exhausted, were greeted 
with loud cheers. A local resident can remember her grandmother tell- 
ing of going out to water and feed the cable carriers as they moved 
slowly toward their destination.® 


When a suggestion of buried treasure is added to an event in 


a war, the past may come to have a more direct meaning for the 


present. 


During the War of 1812, a ship, carrying a shipload of gold bul- 
lion, was sunk off the southwest corner of Wellsley Island. Before it 
went down, one of the crew members piled some of the gold into a 
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dory and made it to shore without being captured. He buried the 
treasure and left. 

Coming back later, he bought the land on which the treasure lay 
and built a home on it. He was afraid to redeem his treasure so he 
built it within the cellar foundation of his home. Soon after he did 
this, he died leaving the treasure. It is said that he comes back to re- 
deem his gold every so often. The home has had many owners because 
of the fact that the house is haunted. 


A later Canadian-British-American skirmish is recalled by 
Alexandria Bay residents. 


Bill Johnson, twenty-five years after the War of 1812, when the 
Americans were trying to help the Canadians oust the British, formed 
a Navy consisting of twenty-two men and four rowboats and declared 
war on all British shipping. Having successfully sunk a ship near the 
Town of Alexandria Bay, the men of his Navy were soon forced to 
flee for their lives. 

Bill spent most of his remaining years in a cave which was hollowed 
out of a rock. The cave was situated on an island in the St. Lawrence 
River. Here his daughter brought him provisions once a week. Even- 
tually the American forces recognized his hiding place and took him 
into custody because they, too, were against his rash actions. He spent 
a few years in prison, and, upon his return to the St. Lawrence region, 
he became the first lighthouse keeper on the River." 


While the presence of battle was less keenly felt by Yorkers in 
the period of the Civil War than in the War of 1812, the war made 


itself felt. This is obvious in the numerous “underground rail- 


road” stories now part of the State’s lore. 


The old Brewster barn in the village of Hannibal, recently torn 
down, served as part of the underground railroad. 

Some say there was an underground passageway from the house to 
the barn, but recent searchings have not disclosed it. 

In the 1860’s some boys were playing “I Spy” in and around this 
barn, which Mr. Brewster used as a livery stable. A couple of the 
boys ran into the barn to hide. One of them knew of a corner in the 
hay which would serve as an excellent hiding place. 

Suddenly they stopped. They thought they saw something in the 
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hay move. One of the boys grabbed a pitchfork and was astonished 
when he uncovered a young, frightened Negro. It would be difficult 
to say who was more surprised or frightened. The boys dropped the 
pitchfork and hurried out of the barn. 

It is not known whether they reported this to anyone or were too 
frightened to do so. But that night Mr. Brewster’s delivery wagon, 
which delivered furniture from his furniture store in town, went to a 
house outside the village, toward Oswego on the old Plank Road. This 
house, it was later disclosed possessed a secret closet. 

Barring further mishap, the young Negro lad probably was taken 
aboard a boat at Oswego to cross Lake Ontario for a haven in 
Canada."* 


Of more recent vintage are tales of smuggling connected wit* 
prohibition days, and, in these, the Lake Ontario area is, once 
again, the stage of action. 


During prohibition the St. Lawrence section became the home area 
for many smugglers. These, however, were not the normal run of every- 
day smugglers, who indeed needed courage and daring, but men with 
great skill in navigating, for the main liquor traffic was not just from 
Canada across open waters to New York State but through a given 
number of select routes which utilized every island, cove, and canal to 
advantage. One such canal ran near the point of Wellsley Island. The 
canal was five feet wide and three feet deep. Many a custom boat was 
halted on the canal. These large boats could not pass through the 
channel, carrying the smugglers.'* 


North Wolcott recalls its “Roaring Twenties’ with a Kakat 


Swamp tale which appears to be kept alive by more than just talk- 
ing about it today. 


Back in the days of prohibition, many of the towns and villages 
bordering Lake Ontario became famous (or perhaps we should say 
“infamous”) for the part their residents played in hauling booze 
over from Canada to the poor, dry, suffering Americans. 

Such a village was North Wolcott—by day as serene and respectable 
a community of church-goers as you could want—but by night one of 
the most notorious rum-running hotspots of the whole booze business. 

Many of the old-timers from North Wolcott, personally involved 
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in these lawless escapades, still recall vivid and colorful tales of their 
exciting trips across the lake and back, and of the innumerable times 
their powerful, homemade launches left the “Feds” far behind and 
kept them in business. And it was a million-dollar business. 

One tale, which ended unhappily for the group of liquor carriers 
involved, concerns a marshy area near North Wolcott and located 
right on the lake. Virtually uninhabited at that time, the section, call- 
ed Kakat (pronounced Kay-cat), provided a perfect port of entry for 
the runners, for its high reeds and navigable waters offered fine con- 
cealment from passing boats. 

One night, an extra-large shipment worth many thousands of dol- 
lars had been brought over. The trip from Canada was uneventful, 
and the men were anxious to get their cargo on land and distributed 
to the waiting trucks, hidden in a field nearby. 

As the launch moved slowly through Kakat swamp, someone on 
board detected the faint sound of another boat, with lights extinguish- 
ed, overhauling their own. 

It was too late to escape. The approaching Coast Guardsmen 
blocked the outlet, and a fast run through the swamp would be suicide. 

There was nothing left to do but ditch the entire cargo. Working 
feverishly, the men dropped case after case of old demon rum over the 
side as the launch moved slowly along, the path marked only by a row 
of faint bubbles which gradually subsided as each crate filled with 
muddy water. 


Just what excuse the runners gave for their midnight boat ride 
through the marsh, we don’t know. But it must have been good. As 
for the evidence, at that very moment it was sinking deeper into the 
slime. There could be no charges brought, and all went Scot-free. 

Later attempts to recover the cargo proved futile, for the exact 
spot where it was dumped was never marked and the mucky marsh 
bottom had apparently sucked in the rum runners’ sacrifice like a ball 
of lead dropped in a pail of wet cement. 

But one old native confided that even to this day there are occas- 
ions when the young men of North Wolcott get more than bass for 
their angling efforts in Kakat Swamp. 

“And then,” he concluded, with a smile and a twinkle in his eye, 
“the lights of Kakat may burn brightly for several nights.” 


A third kind of true story that circulates endlessly in local com- 
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munities is the hoax or trick as played on an unsuspecting victim 
by some local “wit.” In Lacona, natives still chortle at this one. 


In the days when it was considered sporting to rob graves, a man 
pulled up in front of the hotel, got down, and went in. Two fellows, 
who were standing near-by, noticed a stiff figure in the wagon beside 
the man. They went to look. When they saw it was a corpse, one of 
the fellows took the corpse’s place; and when the man returned to his 
wagon and started off, the fellow poked the man, saying: “You stop- 
ped for a drink. How about me?” 

The grave robber jumped two feet into the air and took off so 
that all that could be seen were his two coat-tails. The prankster didn’t 
go after him but rather kept the horse and wagon, and returned the 
body to the graveyard.’ 


Two other New York hoaxes reveal the enterprising “Yankee 
trader,” turning a profit on the gullibility of his neighbors. 


Wyoming County is predominantly a rural region, characterized by 
small trading centers with some local industry and agricultural in- 
terests. It is associated with Mary Jemison, the “White Woman of the 
Genesee,” for it is the territory where the Indians kept her as a captive. 


One of the most entertaining stories concerning Wyoming County 
arises out of what took place at Silver Lake in the summer of 1855. 
This lake was a resort area, and business at the time was slack. 

Suddenly, one night, out of the lake arose a green body, covered 
with yellow spots, a creature thought to be a sea serpent. Watchers 
jammed the shore just to see this spectacular sight which had made 
frequent appearances. But when autumn came, it disappeared and 
was never seen again. 

That is, until some years later when a fire broke out in one of 
the hotels. In the attic the fire fighters found a conglomeration of wire 
and green canvas. It seems that the proprietor and a few friends had 
conceived the hoax as a means of bolstering their business.'® 


Niagara County legends recall the tactics of Frederick M. Cas- 
tlemaine, a dashing gentleman from Canada, who married Isabella 
(1852-1914), one of the long-haired Sutherland girls. The seven 
Sutherland daughters, as a Barnum and Bailey attraction, became 
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known throughout the world because of their extremely long hair. 
The total length of the sisters’ hair was thirty-six feet and ten 
inches, the longest hair belonging to Victoria, who had seven feet 
of it. Isabella and her sister Mary had six feet each; Naomi, five 
feet four inches; Grace, five feet; Dora, four feet six inches; and 
Sarah, only three feet. Their father concocted a hair-growing tonic 
and used his daughters as advertisements for his product. But 


Isabella’s husband, Castlemaine, succeeded in an even more 
imaginative business venture. 


Castlemaine would walk into Lockport’s famous bar and order 
drinks for the house, calling, “Just another bottle of hair tonic.” 

Another version adds to the tale that later he would take out a 
pocketful of combs and claim that they would make hair grow even 
on bald heads. He is said to have sold the combs for as much as “five 
dollars a throw.” '* 


Castlemaine is equally well remembered in the countryside for 
his markmanship. 


He would sit on the porch of the Sutherland mansion and shoot 
the spokes from the wagon wheels as people drove by. He also liked 
to shoot pipes out of travelers’ mouths. Many were annoyed at his 
tricks, of course, but he was always ready to pay for the damages.” 


Green serpents with yellow spots and combs that grow hair! 
Could New Yorkers ever have been so easy to fool? Well, consider 
the success of the South Butler Post Hole Company. 


About two years ago, Mr. Aikens and Mr. Williams of South But- 
ler founded the South Butler Post Hole Company. This was a very 
enterprising company which has continued to operate and supply the 
countryside with post holes. In fact, they now have a subsidiary in 
the Southern Tier. 

Post holes may be purchased and will be cut to any size desired. 
There are road holes, woodchuck holes, and just plain holes. Some are 
threaded, some are corrugated, and others are round and plain. The 
threaded holes are very useful because posts can be removed easily 
from these holes. 
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One very good selling point is that these holes can be shipped 
easily, and the storage problem is not difficult. The postage is a mini- 
mum, also a good feature. Some advertising has been done over a local 
radio station, and orders have come in from various sections of the 
State. 

The company is hoping and planning to have an exhibit at the 
State Fair in the near future.'® 


COLLECTORS AND SOURCES 


1 Miss Joan Cairo, a Gloversville resident and a junior at State University, 
School of Education at Oswego, gathered the first Stoner tale from Mr. Frank 
Zenszion, owner of Union Hall and caretaker of Johnson Hall; the latter two 
tales, from Mr. Richard Fisher. 

2Miss Diane Way, a Manlius resident and a junior at Oswego, interviewed 
Mr. John Oley. 

3 Miss Lois Chaffee, a teacher at Red Creek Central School, collected this infor- 
mation from Mrs. Emily Wiltse Cox, a descendant of Henry Wiltse, who received 
the tract of land outside of Hannibal, called Wiltseville, for military service in the 
Revolutionary War. She and her husband, Fred Cox, live in this district. They are 
in their early 70's. 

4 Mrs. Helen Craine, a teacher at Red Creek, knew the Johnson family children 
as a youngster at school. 

5 Mrs. Craine. 

6 Mrs. Ann Nichols, second grade teacher at Red Creek, learned these tales 
from her seventy-five year old father-in-law, Jerry J. Nichols of Lacona. Of him 
she writes: “He was a familiar figure on the County Fair Harness racing circuit 
and has raced on every race track in New York State except Yonkers Raceway. He 
raced and trained his own stable. He, also, was their blacksmith and _ their 
veterinarian. And to complete the picture he was a horse breeder and trader. When 
he was seventy years old in 1954, Vernon Downs, a Central New York Harness 
Track, celebrated his fiftieth year in the sport of harness racing with special 
ceremonies, speeches and fan-fare. Later that evening he drove his own favorite 
trotting gelding, Noryork Amber, in a feature race, but I was there and he was 
third!” 

7 Mrs. Nichols. 

8 Mr. Max Bovee, resident of Belleville and sophomore at Oswego, gleaned this 
tale from Miss Florence Kennedy, a so-called old-timer in Belleville. 

9 Mr. Bovee learned this from Mrs. Henry Chapman, one of the oldest residents 
of Belleville. 

10 Miss Mary Anne Cali, of Fulton, was told this by Mr. Stuart Baldwin. 

11 See note 10. 

12 Mrs. Dorothy Fresch, sixth grade teacher at Hannibal Central School, heard 
this story from various sources. 

13 See note 10. 
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14 Mrs. Marjorie Hunt teaches business courses at North Rose Central School 
and lives in Wolcott. 

15 Miss Pat Mills, resident of Lacona and a sophomore at Oswego, was told 
this by Mr. Earl Ridgeway of Lacona. 

16 Miss Carol Crandall, a resident of Gainesville and a sophomore at Oswego, 
has often heard this story. 

17 Miss Mary Byrne of Lockport heard these tales as a child, and they are still 
being told. 

18 Sylvia Sparnon is a resident of and teacher at Wolcott. 


THE STRANGE LIFE OF 
FANNIE READ 


PIERRE DENIO 


arly in the Nineteenth century, Stephen Read came from 

New London, Connecticut, to the Indian Village of Che- 

hocton located at the junction of the east and west branches 
of the Delaware River. Mr. Read was a land agent for the Riley 
and Van Rensselaer families, owners of “great lots,’ as the land 
grants of that period were called. Stephen built the first cabin 
erected by a white man in all that vast wilderness surrounding the 
junction of the two streams. 

After living at Chehocton several years, Stephen moved his 
family ten miles up the East Branch to a large tract of timberland 
and some cleared land near the mouth of a long hollow where it 
comes to the river and since known as Read’s Creek valley. The 
Reads became one of the well-known and highly-respected families 
of an extensive area of the developing country. It was within this 
family that there later evolved one of the most memorable as 
well as tragic episodes ever to be enacted in this part of America. 

This concerns Frances M. Read, who was born on April 1, 
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1842, at the home of her grandfather Stephen, Town of Hancock, 
Delaware County. 

Fort Sumter, South Carolina, attacked on April 12-14, 1861, 
bringing on the Civil War and marking the introduction of sev- 
enty years of this girl’s lifetime—the record of which, for sheer 
drama and wonder, has defied conventional analysis and has lived 
for a century in the folklore of this section of New York State as 
the “‘story of Fannie M. Read, the Hancock Recluse.” 

In 1856, Riley Read, son of Stephen and father of Fannie, 
bought from John Hawk, an early resident of Chehocton, his 
large building there known as the Chehocton Plank Road and 
Railroad House. He moved his family from the old homestead up 
the East Branch to their new home and changed the name of the 
place to the American Hotel. It was in this hotel that a bizarre 
and unique drama was enacted over a period of two-thirds of a 
century. This drama changed and saddened the lives of all mem- 
bers of this family. 


When Fannie Read emerged from her isolated home at the 
“mouth of the brook,” as it was known locally, she was a perfectly 
normal child of fourteen years. She was proficient in her school 
work and was idolized by her parents and brothers. She came, with 
much interest and curiosity, to her new home in the old village of 
Chehocton, long since renamed Hancock in memory of John 
Hancock, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Life in the American Hotel disclosed to Fannie a new world. 
She became a polished and cultured young woman and an 
amateur musician. Her rosewood piano was the only one of its 
kind in the neighborhood. 


Across the railroad track from the hotel stood the Erie Rail- 


road station, an important stop for all trains. Many people of 
distinction came to Hancock to take the stage up the plank road 
to Walton, Delhi, Roxbury, and other points in upper Delaware 
County. Jay Gould, while making his famous map of Delaware 
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County, stopped over at the American Hotel as he wheeled his 
surveying barrow through the county. Horace Greeley made two 
speeches from the verandah of the hotel. John Burrows often 
visited the village when on a trip to his home in Roxbury, and 
he always stopped at Riley Read’s hotel. 


All this new life reacted favorably on Fannie as the months 
and years passed. She grew into a charming, intelligent young 
woman. She met the cultured guests of her father’s hotel as well 
as the lumbermen, raftsmen, and teamsters who at times made 
merry in the bar-room. It all seemed to give her pleasure, poise, 
and a broadened outlook on life. 

With the Civil War, Hancock, because of its location on the 
Erie Railroad, became a strategic center of activity. It soon came 
to be a recruiting point for volunteers. The 101st Infantry Regi- 
ment, with Colonel Enrico Fardella in command, was stationed 
across the river from Hancock on the large flat that is now Fire- 
man’s Park. 


The Army officers made their headquarters at Riley Read’s 
American Hotel. Fannie, now a young lady of nineteen years, came 
in for a great deal of attention, all of which she accepted with 
pleasure. Mr. Read, however, had an entirely different reaction to 
the officers of this regiment. They bought drinks for which they 
did not pay, and they ran up bills for both food and lodging. 
Champagne was a favorite drink, for it was on the house. Riley 


came to hate the sight of these men. When he tried to collect pay 


from the high-living army men, he was told that the War Depart- 
ment in Washington was prepared to settle such accounts. Riley 
gathered all his bills held against the officers and went to Washing- 
ton and the War Department. He returned in a few days with 
still greater resentment toward the men who had defrauded him 
but no pay from the army headquarters there. 

Riley had noted on numerous occasions that one of the 
officers, Lieutenant John Bellows, who had been particularly open 
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about drinking high-priced beverages at no cost to himself, was 
spending as much time as possible with Fannie. Bellows seemed 
smitten, and Fannie apparently enjoyed and encouraged his 
company. 

Mr. Read resented this relationship and told his daughter not 
to have Bellows any more in her company. Miss Read gave her 
father no reply and, having a will of her own, resented this inter- 
ference in her personal life. A few days later Riley was away from 
home on business. He returned unexpectedly and found Fannie 
and the lieutenant together. Mr. Read became enraged and 
ordered Bellows out of his home. Then he took the highly- 
mortified girl by the arm and marched her to her room on the 
second floor. Opening the door, he led her inside and said, “Stay 
there until I tell you to come out.” 


Mr. Read naturally thought that his daughter would come to 
her breakfast the next morning and they would have an under- 
standing regarding Lieutenant Bellows. Fannie did not come. 
Ever after, her meals were served to her on a tray in her room. 


It was told, when the regiment had departed, that Bellows left 
Hancock soon after Riley ordered him from the hotel. So far as 
it was known, he never communicated with Fannie. The family 
heard that he had died in the service; however, nothing definite 
was learned and Fannie waited in vain for a message from her lost 
love. 


From that time on Miss Read was a different person. Other 
young men tried to get her attention but to no purpose. The war 
ended, and the days ran into years while Fannie stayed in her 
room. 


As time passed Fannie became somewhat softened toward her 
father but did not make friends with him. From time to time 
she would consent to see an old friend of her girlhood. During a 
period of financial difficulty, so it was said, Mr. Read put his 
property in his daughter’s name to keep it in the family. Fannie 
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would never sign it back to her father and kept control ‘the re- 
mainder of her life. 

When Miss Read’s father and mother died, she attended each 
funeral but wore a heavy veil. At the time of her mother’s 
death and funeral, Fannie went to the depot to take the train to 
where the burial was to take place. When the people of Hancock 
village learned of this, they flocked to the station to get a glimpse 


of the famous Fannie Read. Those people pressed around Fannie 


in an effort to see her face. Miss Read became both embarrassed 
and angry. She arose from her seat and, throwing back her veil, 
exclaimed: “You are very rude. Go away and leave me alone.” 

After Riley passed away, Fannie became the sole occupant of 
the large hotel with its forty-four fully-furnished rooms. All her 
food, over a long period of years, was handed in from the kitchen 
of the Shehawken House just across an alley. One of the maids 
there, a friend of the family and also a trusted friend of Fannie, 
performed this service. She passed the tray through a side door 
near her living room. 


Was Miss Read devoid of human companionship and mentally 
unoccupied during all those years of seclusion in her one room? 
Yes, but she did have a form of entertainment that was most 
unusual. 


The tray service from across the alley was as regular as the 
dining room meals. However, the maid could not understand the 
daily consumption of food, always to the last morsel. Finally, it 
was learned that Fannie shared her ample meals with the rats 
and mice that lived in the old and unused hostelry. Over the years 
she had established a code of ethics that governed the actions of 
her beady-eyed tennants and controlled them at meal time. Miss 
Read would eat her food without interruption and when finished 
would give a signal for the guests to come to the second table. 


As the years went by, this one-room apartment became 
shockingly untidy. During the last few years of her life, she 
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‘ abandoned her former abode on the second floor and lived en- 
tirely in her one room. During the cold weather, she heated her 
place with two large kerosene lamps. She sat between them in her 
rocking chair. There she ate her food and slept for more than half 
a century until the close of her residence in 1930. 

Most of the time following the death of her parents Miss 
Read was alone in her large, rambling house. From time to time 
her nephew, Howard Read, maintained an office in the old bar- 
room. He was Justice of the Peace for Hancock. Howard was ever 
at the service of his aunt and concerned for her welfare. During 
her last years, he noted her decline and urged her to consent to a 
change. 

Finally in 1930, following advice from an attorney, Howard 
prevailed upon his aunt to accompany him to the State Hospital 
at Binghamton. The nurses soon became greatly attached to her 


and showed her every attention. She began to improve in every 


way. Her health improved so considerably that she was induced to 
go for a ride in an automobile with an old friend and schoolmate. 

Following Miss Read’s death on January 18, 1932, in her 
ninetieth year, the final act of this unique drama was consummat- 
ed on Saturday, August 20, 1938. At that time all the things that 
belonged to Frances M. Read, including hotel furnishings and 
equipment, that had accumulated over a lifetime went under the 
auctioneer’s hammer and were sold. Following the sale, the old 
American Hotel at Hancock was demolished. 





THE CURSED PEACH ORCHARD 


MAYTE E. SUTTON 


eep in the heart of the Hudson Valley lay the farm of 
] Jie Hicks. It had been left to him by his Father. At that 

time it was only a small farm, but gradually, year by year, 
he had added more acreage, more woodland, more pasture, newer 
barns, and fine cattle. Although they had no children, he had 
recently added a wing to the old Dutch farm house, and given it 
a coat of glistening white paint. The soil was rich, fertile, and 
productive. Although his farm was the envy and admiration of 
his neighbors, John Hicks was not a well-liked man. He was hard, 
shrewd, and grasping. His wife, a mild and gentle woman, was 
completely dominated by her husband. 


His latest addition to the farm had been three hundred and 
fifty young peach trees. He had planted them and tended them as 
carefully as a mother would care for her children. He had watched 
them grow straight and strong. Now in the third year they were 
ready to bloom and bear. Day by day, he had watched the small 
pink buds appear on the branches, together with tiny green leaves. 
On the particular Sunday morning of which I write, when he and 
his wife were eating breakfast, a knock came at the door. 


The farmer rose and found a man of about his own age stand- 
ing before him. “Could you please,” he said quietly, “ give me a 
cup of coffee and something to eat? I have walked many a long 
weary mile, and I am tired and foot sore.”’ 


This story has been frequently told on my mother’s side of the family. Her 
mother, Mary Hood, married Dr. Philip Hicks of Hudson, Columbia County. He 
practiced medicine there for many years and raised a family of eight children. John 
Hicks was a distant relative of Dr. Hicks. How far removed I do not know. M.E.S. 
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‘‘No,” was the answer, “I have to work for a living, and you 
should work for yours. You should be ashamed to beg.” 


“I have not always begged,” replied the man. “I have been ill 


for some. time and unable to work. I hope to make the next town 


where I have been promised employment. I have not eaten since 
yesterday mid morning. When I stopped at a cottage on the 
highway, I was given some bread and a glass of milk. In my 
heart I blessed that house, and they shall be rewarded. As I came 
along your lane from the highway, I noticed that you have a fine 
young peach orchard and that the little buds are about ready to 
burst into bloom. And now,” he said, looking the farmer full in 
the face, and raising his hand above his head, ‘“‘now, I curse your 
orchard. May every bud blacken and die, and every leaf wither 
and fall to the ground. And,” he continued, as he raised his hand 
higher, “may it come soon, soon, soon.” With this last word he 
turned and walkly slowly down the lane to the highway. 


John Hicks returned to his ample breakfast table, but seeing 
his wife’s pallor, he said: “Forget this day. The man is a ne’er-do- 
well who has no wish to work.” But way down deep in his heart 
he was afraid. 

The following week was one that John Hicks would never 
forget. Neglecting as much of his farm work as he dared, he spent 
hour upon hour walking through his peach orchard, down one 
row, up another, watching for the blight that he knew would 
come. The third day he noticed some blackened buds. Then the 
rosy little buds fell off by the dozens, then by the hundreds, then 
by the thousands. The tiny fresh green leaves turned brown and 
fell to the ground. He knew this was retribution, swift and terri- 
ble, and the man’s soul shuddered within him. Within two weeks 
the trees were as bare as mid-January. Then a mighty storm 
swept up and down the Hudson Valley. Though it was late May, 
the air was cold. The storm blew the bare branches of the peach 
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trees back and forth as they bent toward each other, as though 
huddling together in fear. 

The stricken man stared at what had been his orchard. He 
thought vaguely of a verse in the Bible, a book of which he was 
not very familiar: “I was ahungered, and ye gave me no meat: I 


was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink.” 





1962 SUMMER FOLKLORE INSTITUTE 


The Sixth Folklore Institute of America will be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity from June 13 to August 10. Distinguished visiting folklorists include 
MacEdward Leach, president of the American Folklore Society; Archer Tay- 
lor, past president of the Modern Language Association; Toichi Mabuchi of 
Tokyo, Japan; and Robert Wildhaber of Basel, Switzerland. 

Courses will be offered on European folklore and folk art, the folklore 
of southeast Asia; oral literature; the proverb and the riddle; and the tra- 
ditional ballad. 

Also there will be workshop courses on folklore archiving, the folk 
museum, and fieldwork. A certificate will be given to participants satisfactorily 
completing six or more credits. Courses carry regular credit in the Summer 
Session. 

A summer meeting of the American Folklore Society will be held in 
conjunction with the Folklore Institute on July 27 and 28. Fellows of the 
Society will lead panel discussions. A forum on “Folk Literature of Asia” 
will be held June 21 as one session of the Third Conference on Oriental- 
Western Literary and Cultural Relations. 

For applications write Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Folklore Program, 
Indiana Univeristy, Bloomington, Indiana. 














NOTES AND QUERIES 


Zadock Pratt was a familiar folk character of the Catskill 
Mountain region of New York State. Writing in the New York 
Folklore Quarterly for Autumn 1957 (pp. 221-223), Moritz A. 
Jagendorf relates one of the many folk tales that have grown up 
around this legendary mountaineer, noted not only for his daring 
exploits but even more for his willingness to over-estimate his 
own “‘superior’” talents. “I’m the most marvelous man our land 


has ever produced folks say—and I must live accordingly,” de- 
clared Pratt in his characteristically “humble” fashion. 

Herman Melville, who made profitable use of folk materials 
in all his writing, coined the place name Zadockprattsville for 
purposes of satire in the novel Pierre. Pierre, it will be remem- 


bered, carried on correspondence with members of certain literary 


societies who had invited the blossoming young author to lecture 
before their assembled groups. Some of the invitations to lecture 


, 


were addressed from a place called ‘‘Zadockprattsville.” Unless 
one knows something about the etymology of this formidable 
designation, he is likely to miss the full impact of Melville’s 
malice. Since Zadockprattsville is headquarters for braggadocio, 
it is clear that Melville took a dim view of the self-sufficient 


literary people of his day. 


C. MERTON BABCOCK 
Michigan State University 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


EDUCATED FOLKLORE. In 1961 the word folklore kept bobbing 
up in phrases like “the folklore of politics” (Theodore H. White’s The 
Making of the President 1960) and in sentences like this: ‘““The exten- 
sive folklore about able students and scholarships must be challenged 
if more efficient procedures are to be developed” (John M. Stalnaker, 
“The Nation’s Greatest Talent Hunt,” The Saturday Review, Decem- 
ber 16.) On closer scrutiny what looked like over exposure of the word 
folklore proved to be a switch in meaning from the beliefs and fan- 
tasy of the uneducated to the beliefs and fantasy of the educated, or 
what I call “educated folklore.” Whether or not folklorists regard this 
application of the term as a misnomer or as a legitimate expansion in 
meaning is part of the folklore of folklore. (“For the student of cul- 
ture and words,” I wrote in “The Folkness of the Folk” in 1937, “the 
mystery and misunderstanding surrounding the terms ‘folk’ and ‘folk- 
lore’ constitute a species of folklore in itself.’’) 


To be sure, there is nothing new in the fact that the science of yes- 
terday becomes the folklore of today. What is new and significant is 
the speeding up of this folklorizing process in the acceleration of cul- 
ture and the increasing attention being paid to the folklore of survivals 
in society and the science of society. 

The use of the word folklore in this sense may be said to date from 
Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism (1937). Arnold here 
defines folklore as ‘those ideas about social organizations which are not 
regarded as folklore but accepted as fundamental principles of law 
and economics,” and prove to be only folk assumptions. Such folklore 
is partly the result of the process of change and resistance to change, 
and partly a matter of semantics or what Arnold calls the “traps which 
lie in definitions.” The trouble is, as he points out, that as one folk- 
lore passes out of the picture it is replaced not by science but by a new 
folklore. 

It was William Graham Sumner who in Folkways (1906) laid the 
foundation for the study of “instrumentalities of suggestion” —myths, 
legends, fables, mythology, symbols, pictures, watchwords, catchwords, 
epithets, phrases, heroes, scapegoats—and their role in “societal selec- 
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tion” and in history, education, life policy, etc. Taking his cue from 
Sumner’s theory of the reinforcing of the folkways and mores by these 
instrumentalities, Barrows Dunham in Man Against Myth (1947), 
with explosive effect, dissected the “folklore of our society’ in terms 
of the “social myths and superstitions which deceive so many in favor 
of the few.” 


As a recent example of the study of folklore in the social sciences, I 
cite from The Death and Life of Great American Cities (Random 
House, 1961) Jane Jacobs’ challenging attack on the “folklore” of 
city planning—it’s “wistful myth{s],” “elaborately learned supersti- 
tion[s],” “pseudoscience ... specious comfort of wishes, familiar super- 
stitions, oversimplifications,” and “orthodox ideas,” all of which “harm 
us because we take them for granted.” 


In place of the folklore dogmas of the city planners with their city- 
destroying renewals and housing projects, she offers her doctrine of 
the diversity of cities and city neighborhoods, with their “mixture of 
uses,” mingling “different tastes, skills, needs, supplies, and bees in 
[people’s] bonnets.” Folklorists and regionalists interested in cultural 
diversity will take heart from (as others should take to heart) her fas- 
cinating account of the “sidewalk ballet” of her own block on Hudson 
Street, read in conjunction with her chapter on “Some Myths about 
Diversity.” 

There must be a reason why the word folklore has suddenly come 
into use in serious discussions of politics, education, and sociology. Is 
folklore merely a convenient catchword, like superstition, with which 
to discredit theories and opinions one does not happen to agree with? 
Or in an age of swiftly moving events are we peculiarly susceptible of 
and sensitive to social myths? Like the older nature myths, social 
myths are based on seeing what we want to see and believing what we 
want to believe. They concern the folklorist for they involve images, 
symbols, codes, rituals, and slogans—all the materials of popular 
fantasy. And they offer a challenge to the folklorist to fill the term 
“educated folklore” with real content and to extend folklore studies 
into new fields. 


THE AGE OF MIRACLES. Ours is an age of miracles as well as 
myths. And “charlatanism flourishes as brightly as ever in our day. 
Since we have miracles all around us, why not a few false miracles, 
too?” So writes, in a letter, that astute student of false miracles and 
myths, Gerald Carson, of Millerton, New York. His skill in combining 
popularization and scholarship, social history and entertainment is 
more evident than ever in One for a Man, Two for a Horse: A Pic- 
torial History, Grave and Comic, of Patent Medicines (Doubleday 
1961)—an irresistible concoction of words and pictures (every one of 
which “tells a story’’), hysterical medical notions and socio-historical 
notes—good for whatever ails you. 
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The “fads, follies and foibles of self-doctoring in grandpa’s day” 
(to quote the jacket copy) are always good for a laugh, from Arthur J. 
Cramp’s encyclopedic Nostrums and Quackery (1912, 1921, 1936) to 
Stewart H. Holbrook’s The Golden Age of Quackery (1959). But Doc 
Carson’s secret ingredient is folklore on at least six levels: (1) Folk 
cures, the materia medica of field and forest which furnishes the back- 
ground of patent medicines as well as the ingredients of many of 
them; e.g., snake oil and swamproot in Indian cures. (Campfire tales 
of remarkable cures by Indian medicine men and Indian med shows 
are a colorful chapter in Indian-white cultural interchange.) (2) Faith 
cures akin to the charm cures of folk medicine—the charm or spell 
residing in the “mystique” of secret formulas, in the abracadabra of 
advertising and in faith in the “trademark of some old Wunder- 
dokter” and in testimonials. (3) Images and symbols, including the 
real or fictitious personalities pictured in the trademarks and the 
association between a popular remedy and a popular personality, as in 
the painting of “Custer’s Last Fight” used to advertise M. A. Simmons 
Liver Medicine. (4) Cults and myths, such as the cult of bust 
development, hair vigor, male virility, body culture, and the “‘bowel 
myth” or “national neurosis about ‘irregularity’” underlying the 
laxative habit. (Patent medicines created as many habits as they 
claimed to cure in the case of drugs, whiskey, and tobacco.) (5) Fads 
and fashions: the vogue of pills, lozenges, pastes and elixirs, the 
sarsaparilla craze, electrical devices. (6) Entertainment gimmicks and 
giveaways, such as medicine shows, pitchmen, songs (“Lydia Pink- 
ham’), almanacs, cartoons, games, jokes, puzzle cards, and chromo- 
lithographed trade cards. 


As a former advertising man, Gerald Carson has a special interest 
in the considerable contributions of the patent medicine business to 
modern merchandising and extravagant advertising methods—brand 
names, slogans, testimonials, graphic arts, and packaging. These are 
subjects that have concerned him in his earlier books—The Old 
Country Store (1954), where the present book originated in a chapter 
of the same name, and Cornflake Crusade (1957). In the preface to 
the latter (a study of food faddism and the breakfast food industry) 
is a sentence which applies equally to the present book: “There has 
been no attempt made to underline the applicability of this chronicle 
to our own times. But it does have latent topical elements.’”’ Consider- 
ing the long history of American business humbuggery and consumer 
gullibility, Gerald Carson has plenty of work cut out for him in the 
chronicling of what Barnum termed “sharp practice spiced with 
humor.” 


“WHAT FOLKS CALL TRICKS IS CREETUR SENSE.” In chil- 
dren’s folklore of animal tricksters and tricksters tricked, the tales 
of Uncle Remus will always hold a high place in spite of the fact that 
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dialect writing has gone out of fashion and presents difficulties for 
young readers. These difficulties are minimized and the enjoyment 
heightened in the “Pathways of Sound” recording of Joel Chandler 
Harris Uncle Remus Stories as Told by Morris Mitchell, Volume I. 
I look forward to Volume II. 


Morris Mitchell is Director of the Putney Graduate School of 
Teacher Education in Putney, Vermont. “Uncle Remus,” writes his 
sister Mary Mitchell Clifford, “has been a tradition in our family ever 
since Joel Chandler Harris gave the first copy to my grandfather, 
Dr. John A. Broadus in Louisville, asking that he try it out on his 
family of children.” Out of his family heritage, Dr. Mitchell has 
recreated the sound and the world of Uncle Remus and his animal 
friends with all the simplicity and charm of the natural storyteller. 
To phrasing, timing, and impersonations he brings his own dramatic 
gifts and the music that lies in the tunes and cadences of speech. Even 
more striking is the way in which, without glossing over the cunning 
or sacrificing the fun of the animals’ contest of wits, he conveys Harris’ 
feeling that “it is not virtue that triumphs but helplessness; it is not 
malice but mischievousness.” Thus the printed page and the folk 
fantasy and truth of the Brer Rabbit stories come alive for the first 
time, as it were—the result of the teller’s rare respect for, and com- 
plete indentification with the folklore material. For variety of theme 
and type, the selection of stories is excellent. Mrs. Gifford informs me 
that, while the record is distributed nationally by “Pathways of 
Sound,” it was made to aid the Scholarship Fund of the Putney 
Graduate School of Teacher Education, from which it may be ordered 
directly. 


CROSS SECTION. Ruth Rubin’s latest record, Ruth Rubin Sings 
Yiddish Folk Songs (Prestige International 13019), provides the best 
introduction to her repertoire and talent. Her repertoire is as varied 
as Jewish life and song in Europe and America—the subject of her 
course in “Yiddish Folksongs, Reflecting a Bygone Era,” at the New 
School in the fall of 1961. It is also the subject of her forthcoming 
book, History of Yiddish Folksong (to be published by Thomas Yosel- 
off in 1962). Her talent is for interpretation, of the kind that is possible 
only when one is both artist and scholar in compJete command of the 
musical and historical values of the material. Her performance also 
shows a growth in artistry and depth that is the mark of maturity of in- 
sight and understanding. 


The Jewish Community of Eastern Europe is here represented by 
two songs of work: “I am a Little Tailor’ and “This Is How a 
Tailor Sews”’; two songs about military service ir Czarist Russia, “In 
the Year of 1899” (a recruit’s farewell to his bride) and ‘““Why Must My 
Fiancé Be a Soldier?’”’; two songs of arranged marriages, a bride’s 
pensive ‘‘Farewell, All My Friends” and the satirical “Oats and Corn” 
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(the story of an arrangement that didn’t come off); and two songs of 
the Vilna Ghetto during the German occupation, “Hymn for the 
Youth” (in which her social sympathy is most »loquent) and “My 
Shoes Wore Out.” 

In her other selections—love songs, lullabies, Chassidic song—she 
balances the bitter and the sweet, the bygone era and the more recent 
past. Thus in striking contrast to the tender Old World lullaby, 
“Sleep, Sleep, Sleep,” which details the gifts a father will bring his little 
daughter from the village, stands Morris Rosenfeld’s “My Little Boy,” 
in which a sweatshop worker who leaves home early and returns 
late complains that he never sees his little son awake. 

The accompaniments by Dick Weissman and Hedy West often 
sound more American than Jewish. In fact, I prefer her singing 
unaccompanied. 


BLACK ROCK. Our Pennsylvania friend and neighbor, George 
Korson, is one of the three recipients of the 1961 Chicago Folklore 
Prize, which this year was divided among three books: George 
Korson’s Black Rock: Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch; 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr.'s More Traditional Ballad+ of Virginia; and 
Mrs. Harriett M. Pawlowska’s Merrily We Sing: 15¢ Polish Folk Songs. 

Black Rock places the already distinguished collector and in- 
terpreter of Pennsylvania coal miners’ songs in the forefront of regional 
folklorists. 


B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FROM NEW YORK comes a significant recorded document of urban 
folkways, When I Was a Boy in Brooklyn (Folkways FG 3501). Pro- 
fessor Israel Kaplan, of the State University College at Potsdam, 
demonstrates total recall of juvenile rhymes, songs, sayings, riddles, 
and insults. The examples are too closely related to asphalt pavements 
to be called “earthy,” but the professor’s reminiscences are completely 
unexpurgated. Much of this material also circulated a half decade later 
among Manhattan private school youngsters. Old Brooklyn Heights, 
by Clay Lancaster (Tuttle), is an unusual appreciation of the city’s 
architectural styles. The handsome photographs reveal changes in 
residential housing in the first half of the 19th century, and the author- 
photographer-resident of the area carefully documents his analyses. 
Wall Street: A Pictorial History, by Leonard Louis Levinson (Ziff- 
Davis), is a glamorous, rambling history that centers on the financial 
district. With many familiar pictures plus a large number of rare 
views, the volume combines history with legend and outstanding 
achievements with financial chicanery. All Around New York consists 
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of photographs by Leonard Stern and captions by Pierce G. Fredericks 
(Putnam). The numerous, recent, handsome views show mostly build- 
ing exteriors, but they also examine many typical city activities both 
indoors and out. 

A History of Jazz: the New York Scene, an RBF recording (RF-3), 
uses fourteen selections from 1914 to 1945 to highlight distinctive musi- 
cal styles. Most of the selections date from the late 1920's, but this 
survey by the usually perspective Samuel B. Charters is too fragmen- 
tary to relate the complete story of jazz in the city. The Story of 
America’s Musical Theater, by David Ewen (Chilton), hurries through 
the subject from “The Black Crook” to “West Side Story.”” This report 
of titles, authors, and composers only suggests trends and developments 
in one notable part of musical expression. The Best Remaining Seats, 
by Ben M. Hall (Clarkson N. Potter), examines thoroughly the build- 
ing of movie palaces. Climaxed by the Roxy in 1927, the study explores 
other exotically designed “‘cinema cathedrals” as well as their programs 
and related features like comfort rooms and usher corps. Carl W. Con- 
dit also considers theater construction in scholarly detail in American 
Building Art: The Twentieth Century (Oxford), a volume that em- 
phasizes the technology and design of a half century of other projects 
from suspension bridges to hydroelectric facilities. 


THE BLUES receive varied performances in recent recordings. The 
Bill Broonzy Story (Verve MGV 3000-5) constitutes a masterful tribute 
to one of the greatest blues singers. Made up from almost ten hours of 
recording, just thirteen months before his death, the ten sides are mix- 
tures of autobiographical and social comments along with personal 
reflections on the blues and blues singers. The sixty-four-year old 
singer furnished a rich, vigorous demonstration of blues together with 
spirituals, work songs, lullabies, and popular tunes. Pink Anderson, 
‘The Carolina Blues Man,” makes his appearance on a Prestige-Blues- 
ville release (BV 1038). Now barely sixty, che former medicine show- 
man displays a first-rate rugged, natural blues style. In Back on My 
Feet Again, Furry Lewis (Prestige-Bluesville BV 1036) demonstrates a 
similar background and his own memorably vital style. The Reverend 
Gary Davis’ latest effort for P-B, A Little More Faith (BV 1032), re- 
tains for this sixty-five-year old Harlem street-singer a front-ranking 
place in any list of blues vocalists. His blues are religiously motivated, 
but his forceful, driving style is unique and convincing. Tampa Red, 
in Don’t Tampa With the Blues (P-B, BV 1030), also gives a distinc- 
tive offering. This prolific sixty-one-year old supplies his own accom- 
paniments to rare specimens of the blues. 


Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry return to an earlier simple and 
more direct and understandable style in Blues in My Soul (P-B BV 
1033). The same pair, along with J. C. Burris, shows up for Folkways 
on The Jaw Harp in Blues and Folk Music, (FS 3821). Sonny Terry 
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puts aside his harmonica for a while to illustrate the considerable musi- 
cal possibilities in the jaw (Jews, juice) harp. Memphis Slim, forty-six- 
year old Peter Chapman, plays his own compositions in a boogie-woo- 
gie style on No Strain (P-B BV 1031). Arbee’s Blues (Folkways FS 
3824) is a performance by another relatively youthful blues player, 
Arbee Stridham, who also shows off a harsh style prevalent in the 
honky tonks. 


The blues also motivated two current Folkways releases. Rolf Cahn 
and Eric Von Schmidt (FA 2417) draw on performances by Bessie 
Smith, Jelly Roll Morton, K. C. Douglas, Sin Killer Griffen, and others 
in an inspired demonstration of a dozen blues titles. Volume 2 of Dave 
Von Ronk Sings (FA 2383) is blues-orientated in phrasing and ex- 
pression but is weak in musical quality. Essay In Ragtime (Folkways 
FG 3563) furnishes performances of ten classic ragtime numbers that 
originated between 1897 and 1921. Ann Cht€@rs ably reproduces the 
style and emotions called for in compositions by Scott Joplin, James 
Scott, and other ragtime artists of lesser stature. 


Paul Oliver gives a comprehensive cultural setting for the blues in 
his revealing sociological study, Blues Fell This Morning (Horizon). 
In describing social relationships with blues patterns, he examined, 
and includes, 356 excerpts from blues recordings. The Feeling of Jazz, 
by George T. Simon (Simon and Schuster), is an imaginative series of 
intimate thoughts about various situations involving jazz music and 
musicians. Peter Gammond and Peter Clayton have put together a con- 
venient reference, Dictionary of Popular Music (Philosophical). It 
identifies performers, composers and instruments with jazz, popular, 
stage and folk backgrounds. The 30’s: A Time to Remember, edited 
by Don Congdon (Simon and Schuster), substantially reviews musical 
developments of that decade. Made up of large chunks of writing by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., the work reviews politics along with social 
history in the Depression. Charles Garrett provides a minute examina- 
tion of local politics in that era in his study of The La Guardia Years 
(Rutgers), a detailed account of “machine and reform politics.” 


SOME NEWCOMERS to the folk music scene appear on recent record- 
ings. Vanguard has put together a recording called New Folks (VRS 
909) with four sets of young performers, The Greenbriar Boys, Jackie 
Washington, Hedy West, and David Gude. They all make for pleasant 
listening for they know how to adapt their abilities to current styles, 
but it is not likely any will win a great response. In Pastures of Plenty 
(Folkways FA 2406), two couples called The Harvesters, indicate the 
influence of The Weavers and also the level to which the unprofes- 
sional but musically-devoted can aspire. Peter and Isabel: The Gard- 
ners contribute a polished performance in a concert-like style for Pres- 
tige-International (13032). Their multi-lingual program is not so much 
to show off their own skills as their appreciation for musical qualities 
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in many folk backgrounds. Karen James (Folkways FG 3549) is bright, 
fresh, and well worth listening to. Her rendition from books of songs 
from Newfoundland and Nova Scotia is superior to the composed selec- 
tions in the Pete Seeger manner which she also includes. Erik Darling 
does not make many solo appearances, but his Vanguard (VRS 9099) 
release of True Religion indicates a proficiency in communicating 
melodies in the Anglo-American tradition. Vanguard has put together 
a recording called The Sound of Folk Music (SRV 125) that consists 
of sixteen separate performances. Half stem from Anglo-American tra- 
ditions and the other half from Hebrew, Spanish, Russian, and Ger- 
man sources. But, with the exception of the late Cisco Houston, the 
musicians here are all folksong stylists. 


FROM THE BRITISH ISLES come several memorable examples of 
folklore. In Popular Songs of Shakespeare’s Time, Tom Kines sings 
for Folkways (FW 8767) ten of the selections referred to in Shake- 
speare’s plays plus another eight in circulation at that time. The ro- 
mantic subjects of most of the examples are performed in an able style 
which is lyric if not authenic. The Beggar’s Opera, the famous play by 
John Gay that incorporated many of the popular and traditional songs 
of the period, has appeared in a carefully reproduced facsimile of the 
1729 edition (Argonaut Books). The handsome work includes inter- 
pretive essays along with the sources for all of Gay’s musical interludes. 
The development of part songs and religious music from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth centuries is traced in An English Song Book, edited 
by Noah Greenberg (Doubleday). The chronological arrangement of 
the forty-seven titles illustrates musical developments in an understand- 
able and appealing way. Similar examples also appear in Early English 
Christmas Carols, edited by Rossel Hope Robbins (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). The natural simplicity in the harmonies clearly stands 
forth on these pages. A dozen of the thirty titles becomes audible on a 
recording with the same title distributed by this publisher and per- 
formed brilliantly by the Carol Singers of the Indian Hill Music Work- 
shop. 

Kenneth S. Goldstein furnishes the results of living with a family 
steeped in Scottish lore in the Folkways recording of Lucy Stewart (FG 
3519). This first volume by a fifty-nine-year old woman full of song 
and story reveals her intimacy with Child ballads in a vibrant, unac- 
companied performance. From the same area of Aberdeenshire come 
some of the examples of Bothy Ballads that Ewan MacColl demon- 
strates for Folkways (FW 8759). The eighteen songs, most of which 
relate to courting, are given an impressive, clearcut and flavorful per- 
formance. Ewan MacColl Sings British Industrial Ballads, a Vanguard 
(VRS 9090) release, repeats songs already recorded for Stimson, Folk- 
ways, and Riverside and lacks the natural fluency of the above-mention- 
ed recording. In “olk Songs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
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Norman Monath (Doubleday) has assembled more than 100 titles that 
combine the familiar with the less familiar. Some of the examples are 
closer to art than to folk song, but the editor has not followed the 
bowdlerized versions that are usually printed. 


An unsurpassed performance of a portion of James Joyce’s Ulysses 
appears on the Folkways recording, Lestrygonians (FL 9562). Under 
the direction of Zack R. Bowen and with the stream-of-consciousness 
ramblings of Leopold Bloom read by Richard Alan Hughes, the reci- 
tal indicates some of the dramatic talent available at the State Uni- 
versity College at Fredonia. With appropriate musical references, the 
production actually gives understanding to Joyce’s writings. Stanley 
Holloway in Join in the Chorus (Vanguard VRS 9086) reproduces 
thirteen English music hall favorites from the turn of the century. 
Not all of the “corn” was English-raised, for some originated in the 
U.S.A. Van H. Cartmell, in Amateur Theater (Van Nostrand), fur- 
nishes an informal though informative guide to playing in and pro- 
ducing amateur dramatics. 


MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE is the fifth volume of record- 
ings of that name produced by Folkways (FE 4508) and brings to a 
total of ninety-one the number of specimens available in the series. 
The twenty-two examples of the current volume range from Zulu to 
Cajun and from Afrikaans to Byelorussian. There are instrumental, 


choral, dance, solo, classical, and primitive versions in this survey of 
musical characteristics. Ruth Rubin Sings Yiddish Folksongs (Pres- 
tige-International 13019) is an authoritative demonstration of nine- 
teen composed and traditional airs that originated in the nineteenth 
century and in World War II. Most have romantic connections, but 
the dances and hymns are performed in moving harmonies. Hillel 
Raveh Sings Songs of the Israel Defense Army is a performance by a 
veterans of the Israel war for independence. The romantically-inclined 
music also relates to incidents of the war, but this Folkways (FW 3051) 
item contains little information on the sources and backgrounds of the 
music. Greek Folk Songs Sung by Theodore Alevizos (Prestige-Inter- 
national 13024) is a spirited, rhythmic performance of adaptations of 
Greek musical comments on love and beauty. 


Mazowsze is the title of three recordings from Monitor (MFS 360, 
1 and 2) by the Polish Song and Dance Company. The thirty-eight 
numbers relate to boy-girl relations and to natural surroundings. Men 
and women vocalists with orchestral accompaniment perform the folk 
and folk-like arrangements. Other carefully-arranged folk and com- 
posed music for stage presentations are also available from Monitor 
and include among recent releases Hungarian State Folk Ensemble 
(MFS 368), Russian Folk Songs (MF 351), Moiseyev Dances (MF 358), 
Russian Gypsy Songs (MP 566), and Armenian Festival (MF 352). 
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Almost all combine the melancholic with the flashy and yearnings for 
the opposite sex with comments on the natural world. 

In Invitation to Music, the composer Elie Siegmeister explains and 
illustrates for listeners to this Folkways disk (FT 3603) some of the 
qualities of music such as me/ody, 1hythm, counterpoint, timbre, and 
form. His familiarity with the subject and the superior examples stamp 
this as an effective demonstration by a “master teacher.” 


BOOK NOTES: The Life Treasury of American Folklore, edited by 
Herbert Brean, with neighbor Benjamin A. Botkin as consultant (Gol- 
den), is bold and colorful but more restrained than the usual Life 
product. There is good regional and chronological coverage with a 
full range of folk characters, including the invented types, plus an 
invaluable glossary. Calvin Coolidge and Wilson Mizner here make 
their debut as folk characters. In The Beer Can by the Highway, John 
A. Kouwenhoven (Doubleday), offers ten essays on aspects of Ameri- 
can culture that are original, witty, and provocative. The author's 
brilliance, however, does not provide answers for all the problems in 
art, architecture, and advertising that he stresses. God Had a Dog, by 
Maria Leach (Rutgers), minutely examines all aspects of folklore 
about dogs. It is indispensible to the folklore specialist if not to dog- 
lovers. The Church: A Pictorial History, by Edward Rice (Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy), displays about 250 unusual contemporary views 
and documents that survey the contributions of individuals to develop- 
ments in western and eastern Europe. Eric Partridge’s latest edition, 
the fifth, of A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English (Mac- 
millan) totals 1362 pages. It incorporates a second volume of new 
words and meanings that are as fascinating as the first, but which em- 
phasize materials of English origin. Partridge has also edited A Smaller 
Slang Dictionary (Philosophical Library) that is made up of recent 
words but is so abbreviated as to have little value except for the casual- 
ly curious. The most recent edition of YEAR: The Picture News An- 
nual (Year, Inc.) follows a familiar format of pictorially reviewing na- 
tional and world affairs plus extended coverage of “the American 
scene.” The 1961 survey examines persons and events without furnish- 
ing any real understanding of their significance. W. G. T. 
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The Life Treasury of American Folklore is a distinctive contri- 
bution to folklore for laymen of all ages. This panoramic presentation 
includes the personalities and stories that are representative of our 
folk heritage. Whatever reservations specialists may have concerning 
the more than 500 entries, including a regional guide and glossary, 
the editors of Life have done a commendable work and have made a 
fascinating subject available to a wide audience in a book that has 
color and celerity. A twelve-inch LP record adds considerably to the 
appeal of the volume. NYFQ’s contributing editor, B. A. Botkin, 
served as editorial consultant. (Time Incorporated, 348 pp., deluxe 
edition with record, $12.95, and regular edition, $9.95) 


Rochester journalist and local historian, Arch Merrill, has chosen 
for his twentieth regional book the folklore and related materials 
which have contributed so greatly to the historical and sub-historical 
attractiveness of upstate yarn-spinners. Down the Lore Lanes, a book 
having forty-four chapters and twice as many recountings of area 
oddities and fabulous and unusual personalities and events, is written 
by an author who possesses the capacity of combining reliable investi- 
gation and spirited expression. This is a book which informs area 
residents about those things of interest we speak of and point out but 
are never able to relate with much more than a cursory explanation. 
(Seneca Book Company, Rochester, 198 pp., $2.95) 


The Outlaws of Medieval Legena by Maurice Keen is a scholarly, 
though not a somber, interpretation of Hereward, William Wallace, 
Robin Hood, among others, and their times and historical significance. 
The author explains persuasively the social origins of outlawry and 
offers meaningful interpretations of the outlaw ballad as an expression 
of peasant discontent. Considerable attention is given to Robin Hood, 
his historicity and also the legends and ballads which have inscribed 
his name indelibly in fact and fiction. (University of Toronto Press, 
235 pp., $4.25) 


The Critics and the Ballad, an anthology of fifteen scholarly arti- 
cles dealing with ballad origins, variation, transmission, and artistic 
atmosphere, has been edited by two of the most knowledgeable indi- 
viduals in the field of ballad studies and interpretation, MacEdward 
Leach and Tristram P. Coffin. The articles come from diverse periodi- 
cals and represent a variety of emphases. The book will be of inesti- 
mable value for teachers who wish to make valuable readings available 
for class use. (Southern Illinois University Press, 284 pp., $5.95) 
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Dolphins: The Myth and the Mammal by Antony Alpers is a de- 
pendable account of the lore and fable and also biological nature of 
one of the most intriguing and delightful of animals known to man. 
The story begins with ancient comments and observations and con- 
tinues to present-day investigations. Written for young and old, the 
book is captivating because of the appeal of dolphins to humans and 
because of the author's contagious enthusiasm for his subject. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 268 pp., $5) 


The Liberty Line by Larry Gara explores critically and in depth 
the legend of the Underground Railroad and raises serious questions 
concerning generally-accepted elements that have been persistently 
repeated by historians and others. Professor Gara’s careful search for 
sources and documentation of the legend and his skillful analysis of 
historical evidences make this an essential book for the correcting of 
perspectives and for a reasonable estimate of what the Railroad was 
and was not. (University of Kentucky Press, 201 pp., $5) 


The Wit and Wisdom of Congress, edited by Edward Boykin, Civil 
War authority and Congressional historian, is a treasury of anecdotes, 
epigrams, quips, puns, nuggets of historical debate, and gems of elo- 
quence handpicked from the annals of Congress since 1789. Here are 
Congressmen in every stance and mood, and caught,—one might say— 
in the act of being themselves. No facet of formal and more often 
informal Congressional activity misses the author’s probing. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, 420 pp., $5) 


A Pictorial History of Vaudeville by Bernard Sobel is a photo- 
graphic kaleidoscope with commentary of the stars, settings, playbills, 
and posters of the heyday of American variety entertainment and art. 
(The Citadel Press, 224 pp. and 400 pictures, $6.95) 


The Best Remaining Seats records in words and more than 300 
pictures the story of the golden age of the movie palace—that genera- 
tion of fantastic and wonderful entertainment between Prohibition 
and the great Depression. Here are the tinsel personalities, the gaudy 
buildings, the infinitely variegated stages and dancers, the multi- 
manualed organs, and the Klieg-flooded marquees which made Ameri- 
cans stare in incredulous astonishment and left a catch-in-the-throat 
chapter in the history of show business. (Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 
266 pp., $15) 


Family Album for Americans by Michael and Vera Kraus presents 
the daily life, activities, homes, employment, entertainment, concerns, 
et al, of ordinary Americans from 1789 to 1914. This wide-screen 
portrait of country, town, and city life is a colorful recollection of 
our worthy national heritage and vividly reminds us of the rootage 
from which we have grown. The album is a pictorial record of 
America that is second to none. (Ridge Press-Grosset & Dunlap, 248 
pp., $9.95) 
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issue several responses to his challenge appear in print, and 


more will be included from time to time in the future. 

Since I received from Tommy the responsibilities of editor, 
I have found two areas in which contributors have responded 
with particular enthusiasm. The first is Civil War folklore and 
the second is college lore. Both areas had been generally by- 
passed in the seventeen years of publication of the NYFQ. There 
are other areas and emphases to which we must turn in the 
future. 


The mention of college lore stirs old memories, and many 
members have jotted down recollections of school days. Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, former president of Vassar College, 
sent along the following: 


A young assistant at Vassar was urged to take a course in judo 
as being “something every young woman should know for self- 
protection.” She accepted the advice and in time became quite pro- 
ficient. Her newly-acquired skill was not immediately used, however. 
Then one evening, as she was about to enter Main Hall, a quietly 
dressed gentleman accosted her. “Would you kindly tell me where 
the administration is located?” he asked. Her golden moment had 
arrived! She put out her hand, and he took it. Quickly she turned 
around and threw him over her head and into a large barberry bush 
just beyond the door. Her conscience at ease, she then went into 
the building. Some moments later a watchman helped the young 
man to extricate himself from the bush. “What were you doing in 
the bush?” the watchman asked. “I only asked her for the admini- 
stration building,” the young man replied. “Well, this is the admini- 
stration building,” the watchman said blandly, adding, “Just walk 
in.” “No, thank you,” the visitor retorted. He hurriedly departed 
and presumably never again returned. 


And Professor Robert Anderson of Utica College put the 
following into the editor’s mailbag: 


I am reminded of an illustration of that student folklore which 
holds that all the library books students want have been hidden by 
librarians or taken out by the professors. 
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A certain Professor X had created the traditional cluttered office. 
He had exceptional talent, for he had begun his collection only 
several years before in a new office in a brand new building. Upon 
enterting his office, his colleagues felt at home. To them the office 
seemed normal and comfortable. Secretaries and students were sup- 
posed to realize with awe that he had a mental catalogue of every 
heap and leaning stack. What the janitors thought was not re- 
corded. There was a general injunction on everyone not to touch 
anything. However, this being the pre-air conditioning days, one 
summer he left on an extended vacation to avoid the heat. The 
grapevine functioned, and shortly his departure was a matter of 
common knowledge. 


In one quarter a little group of plotters put their heads together. 
One member cleared their equipment for action. Another went out 
and soon returned with a janitor who carried master keys to offices. 
A third verified the facts of the glad departure. An advance scout 
cleared the path. He was followed by others who pushed little 
shelved carts. The desperate librarians had launched their raid! 
The party entered the cluttered office and destroyed that fine product 
of civilization, the professorial mental file catalogue, by proceeding to 
displace or overturn every heap and stack. Their usual exasperated 
murmurings were soon replaced by glad cries: ‘“‘Here is one we marked 
stolen three years ago.”’ “I just tound Grey’s Tincture of Melancholy.” 
Cart number one was filled and sped back to the library. Carts 
two and three were filled and followed. Dust resettled quietly in the 
shambles of the office. The great raid was history. 

But there was no immediate benefit to the students, for it took 
the rest of the summer for the librarians to process their haul, ex- 
amine every page, check the card catalogue, update their records, 
and finally shelve the volumes. By this time Professor X was back 
from vacation. On the very first day the books were shelved he came 
into the library and took out ten of them. Later he went to another 
institution to teach. The librarians suspected some books went with 
him, but that is another story. 


The NYFS has always been interested in encouraging the 
gathering of lore by students in secondary schools and colleges. 


Evidence of this interest is immediately apparent in the publica- 
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tion in this issue of materials garnered by students of Dr. Mildred 
R. Larson of the SUCE, Oswego. Also, the next issue of the NYFQ 
will include a number of articles on the teaching of folklore in 


schools and colleges. We shall in every possible way provide the 
wherewithal teachers need and also the kind of articles which 
appeal alike to students and adults. 


Included in “The 1961 Presentation to the Home Library of 
the White House, a Quadrennial Gift from the Booksellers of 
America, 200 Selected Titles from the New Books of the Years 
1957-1960” are two folklore titles. The announcement of the 
American Booksellers Association says: ‘“The books have to be 
significant, yet not overspecialized; readable, yet not confined to 
the popular. The American scene, our history, lives and letters 
are naturally emphasized.” The folklore titles are A Treasury of 
American Anecdotes, edited by B. A. Botkin, and The Folk Songs 
of North America, edited by Alan Lomax. Congratulations, Ben! 


C.L.W. 





The 15th Annual Seminars on American Culture, sponsored 
by the New York State Historical Association, will be held in 
Cooperstown July 1-14, 1962. For further details write Dr. Louis 
C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical Association, Coop- 


erstown, New York. 














CONTRIBUTORS 


Pierre DeNio, RD 1, Walton, is a well-nigh inexhaustible source 
for regional folklore. 


Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, is 
associate professor of English at Iona College, New Rochelle. 


Mildred R. Larson, 2 New Street, Oswego, is professor of English 
at SUCE at Oswego. The materials she has arranged in her article 
were collected by students in her American Folklore class. 


Maurice A. Mook, Boalsburg, Pennsylvania, is professor of anthro- 
pology at Pennsylvania State University. 


Robert E. Pike, 365 Pine Street, Eatonville, New Jersey, is chair- 
man of the language department of Monmouth College, West Long 
Branch, New Jersey. Professor Pike writes: “My article is autobio- 
graphical. Back in the mid-twenties hundreds of college boys went to 
Europe in the fashion I describe. Our work going over was negligible, 
and we were given free passage back. The professional cattle-handlers 


finally put a stop to this practice.” 


Neil B. Reynolds, 249 East 48th Street, New York 17, is consultant 
in educational communications for the General Electric Company of 
New York City. He has received degrees from both Union College and 
Princeton University. 


Mayte E. Sutton resides at Maple Grove Place, Ithaca. 











ANNUAL FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of the New York Folklore Society will be 
held in Cooperstown on September 15, 1962. Dr. Louis C. Jones 
will be the evening banquet speaker. Members will receive 
announcements and reservation forms in August. 











THe New York FOLKLore Society is engaged in the promo- 
tion of studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in 
the New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk 
materials, Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly 
are customs and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, 
tall tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, prov- 
erbs and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and 
witchcraft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of archi- 
tecture, homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian 
and the frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 
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